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For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


A New Seedling Pear. 


Mr. Epiror.—Permit me, through 
your Maeazine, to bring to the notice 
of the public, a VALUABLE SEEDLING 
PEAR, to which my atéention was drawn 


a short time since, by the proprietor of | 


the original tree, on the farm of Mr. 
Jedediah Hill, on the Hamilton road, 
twelve miles north from Cincinnati.— 
Mr. H. informed me that he brought 
the seed from New Jersey, ten or twelve 
years since. from which this tree ori- 
ginated. I regret that he could not in- 
form me from what variety the seed was 
obtained, so that its parentage might 
have been fixed. ‘The tree bore fruit 
for the first time two years .since; last 
year it produced no fruit; this year it 
again fruited, but not so perfectly in 
form as the first year: this Mr. H 
tributes to the .ate frosts in the spring, 
which affected most fruit in his neigh- 
borhood. Be this, however, as it may, 
I deem it highly worthy of attention, as 
a fruit which may prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to our fall pears. 

The specimen of the fruit before me, 
and the only one I have remaining, 
which I send you to take a sketch from 
for your useful Magazine, is below the 
usual size, and therefore does not do full 
justice to it. In compliance with the 
Suggestion of Robert Buchanan, Esq., 
President of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, it is proposed to eall the Pear 
“Hint’s Fart Burrer.”” I am per- 


fectly aware how difficult a task it is to || 


describe a fruit to the unde ‘rstanding of 
another, so that there shall be no doubt | 
% to its identity; this difficulty, how- | 


ever, I feel ated you will aid very 
materially in overc oming by the correct 
delineation of its outlines. 


Vor. 1V.—7 





Cincinnati, canara 1843. 


(No. IV. 





| DESCRIPTION. 

| Fruit above the medium size, round 
and somewhat tapering to the stem: 
blossom end flat; eye sunk in a mode- 
rately deep cavity; blossom small ; 

stem long and slender, with a pe c alae 
fleshy protuberance on one side at its 
|junction with the ae skin thin, green- 
ish yellow, of a smutty appearance; 
‘flesh white, highly pe rfume d, buttery, 

with a very slight ‘disposition to meali- 
ness, and a little astringent; 
sels full and large. 

The tree is strong and vigorous in 
growth, wood dark brown, buds on the 
new shoots large and prominent. As I 
did not see the tree when in leaf, I am 
unable to describe them. 

Yours, with respect, 

Spring Garden, Nov. 28, 1843. 


seed ves- 


A. H. ERNST. 


at- || 


Diseases of Peach Trees. 


One of the numerous complaints to 
which this tree is subject is the yellows, 
or blight of the leaf; and we have never 
yet been able to discover the true cause 
of this malady. The leaf will turn vel- 
low and roll up as if some insect was 
making use of it fora blanket: but on 
inspection no insect or worm is discover- 
ed, and it has generally been supposed 
that some internal disease the tree 
causes this appearance of the leaf. 

Mr. Jonathan Rugg, of Farmingham, 

June last, took pains to pluck off 
every leaf from two voung peach trees 
were turned 
The trees very soon sent out a new set 
of leaves, which now green and 
perfectly healthy. It may be that 
| plucking the yellow leaves from the 
| tree will prove a remedy for the com- 
' plaint. If so, young 
ibe restored to health_—Vaine Furmer. 
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For the Farmer and Gardener. 


Mr. Foster, 


Dear Sir:—I herewith most cheerfully | 


transmit my subscription for another volume | 
of your very useful, cheap, and interesting pe- 
riodical, together with my most ardent wishes | 
for its success. 

It may be recollected by yourself, and a part | 


of your readers, that a communicatiun which | 
appeared in your May No. elicited some stric- | 


tares, (which, if not altogether gratuitous, 
savored a little of severity, as well as petulency 
and ill humor,) from “ An Old Silk Grower.” 
It appears from your llth No, that the “ Old 
Silk Grower” turns out to be no other than the 
distinguished Dr. Thomas White, than whom 
no man deserves better from his country for the 
skill, zeal, energy and enterpise with which he 
has engaged heart and hand in promoting one 
of her best inferests. He is a public benefac- 
tor; he is to be the instrument, under Provi- 
dence, of giving employment to the indigent, 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
adding millions of silver and gold to the wealth 
of our favored country. It appears also, from 
the same Number, that my reply to the * Old 
Silk Grower” has provoked another champion 
to take up the gauntlet in defence of his friend, 
Dr. White; but with how much dexterity he 


wields it, your readers may judge, after a candid | 


review of both sides of the case. It will be 
seen that the whole “controversy” between 
us is about names, not things. We are con- 
tending for a shadow, and not for a sudstance ; 


and [ should deem no reply called for, were it | 


not for the awkward position I have been | 
held out in, before my particular friends and 
acquaintances 
as I remarked on a former occasion, never saw 
the article which was the subject of the Dr.’s 
strictures. Now [ would as soon dispute with 
Sir Isaac Newton about the rotundity of the 
earth, or the revolution of the planets, as con- 


tend with Dr. White about the management | 


of silk worms or the manufacture of silk. By 
the concessions he has already made, he has 
manifested himself a gentleman of candor, and 
[have no doubt a very few words will settle 
what he is pleased to term the “ controversy’ 

between us, (though it appears to me hardly to 
deserve the mame,) amicably and understand- 
ingly, without the interference of Mr. 
Ragen or any other officious friend, and con- 
vince him that it is he and his friend, and not} 
[, who are making a distinction without a 
difference. As for Mr. Ragen, I have no con- 
troversy with him, nor dol wish or intend to 
have. J don’t know the gentleman. He pre- 
tends to have discovered some reflections and 


insinuations in my reply, “ calculated to excite | 
suspicion against the utility of Dr. White’s | 
Silk Machine.” 
that [ intended no such insinuations. 


I assure him and the public 


, (by the Dr. and his friend,) who, | 


Isaac || 


_Vou. Iv. 





contrary, I believe with him, that the mac hine 
|is what it is recommended to be, (1 judge from 


\ 


| sight,) “ the best machine in the world for pre. 





paring silk for sewings, or for making any and 
|| every kind of fabrics, and better calculated tg 
help the silk business than any thing else yet 
jinvented, But I never believed it would take 


! the silk from the cocoons, and “finish it tor any 
| purpose you may want it for, in . hitrle more 
time than it would take to reel it’? And the 
Dr. mistakes if he thinks I * pretended to up. 
‘derstand him as meaning so. J only intended 


what [ said as a good natured retort in ex- 
‘change for rather an i// natured sneer. | hope 
Mr. Isaac Ragen will be satisfied with this ex. 
planation; especially since the Dr. acknow- 
ledges that our “ not understanding the term 
‘tend worms’ alike, constitutes the w/o/e con. 
troversy between us’ —and since I am willing, 
| moreover, to apologize, and acknowledge that 


more has been said already than is profitable, 
or the occasion has called for: and, after one 
more brief remark—whatever others may do— 
| IT am determined to let the subject rest. [tis 
this :—If the Dr. will exercise his wonted can- 
dor and fairness, I think the * whole conutrover- 
sy’’ may be adjusted at once, without the inter. 
position of the third person ; and for this pur 
pose I propose a single simple question :— 
Suppose I were to inform Dr. White, or Mr, 
Ragen, or any other intelligent gentleman, that 
[have fed worms the past season, and that I 
i have used Spaulding’s Feeding Frame, with 
‘the aid of which one hand has been able to 
| attend a million of worms with ease through 
the season ; although it required, “ the last ten 
days of their existence,” not “ five,” but ten 
‘hands to gather the leaves and haul them in 
to the cocoonery—I might not be believed. 
But would Dr. White or Mr. Ragen, or any 
body else, with common sense, be at any lose 
to comprehend my meaning? Would they 
see any incongruity or absurdity, or even im- 
propriety, in my language? Would Dr. White 
| deliberately say, and publish his opinion to the 
| world, that my statement “ bears its own refi 
tation on its face, and proves clearly that I do 
not understand what is meant by the term 
If sol would buck out from 
and appeal and refer him to 


tend worms 2” 
| the “ controversy,” 
Dr. Spaulding, whose language I quoted when 
recommending his — 

Will you do me the favor and justice to Te 
publish the article in question from your May 
No., and thus give my frends who take theif 
‘numbers from the Zanesville Post Office an op 
portunity to become acquainted with the ment 

of the case, and oblige 

| Yours, very respectfully, 
JNO. TOWNSEND, 

| Falls Township, Sept. 28ib, 1843. 


| P.S. I think Dr. White mistakes the cau® 


On the |! of the “ mortality among the multicaulis” te 
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past season or two. So far as I have observed, | is a thriving business place, and is the point 
it is owing to a worm which preys at the root, || on the Tennessee river at which the rail- 
and not to the mode of propagation. J.T. |! road depot is established for the continua- 


We are sorry we cannot comply with tion of the business of the river round the 


lent’ tt al |Muscle Shoals. The railroad runs from 
our correspondent s request, to repubd- here to Decatur, and a very heavy busi- 


lish the article he alludes to; it will be}! ness js carried on upon it. here are 
seen. in full in the eleventh number of many good stores and private dwellings at 
our third volume. Press of original || this place, and from here al] the way up 
matter precludes entirely any oppere-) the country, I found a very considerable 
nity to republish an article of such’ alteration for the better in the agricultural 


. ; | position of the people, though I met with 
as » re which, || P°S g 
igth as te one i ferred to, || no improved breeds of cattle or hogs. 


we trust, will, with our correspondent, | One mile south of Florence, | crossed 
be a sufficient excuse, C. F. || the Tennessee on a noble bridge, 730 yards 
long. ‘The river is navigable for steamers 
‘from New Orieans to this point without 
‘any impediment, and above the Muscle 
Shoals it is also navigable for steamers up 
From Columbus to Florence, in Ala-| to Knoxville. 
bama, is about 120 miles; of this, I rode || My route from here to Huntsville was 
the first day about 48 miles, over a sandy) direct east, through the whole of which I 
and hilly country, not much cultivated, and || could not help noticing the great differ 
the attempt, wherever I met with it, of the || ence in the apparent wealth and comfort of 
meanest kind. Asa specimen:—l intend-|| the people generally, when compared with 
ed to stay at the stage-house that evening, || those I had lately passed through. The 
six miles south of Truelove’s, but could!) whole of this region is rolling and well 
get nothing in the world for my horse to) watered, and a considerable amount of cot- 
eat; the person at the place telling me,|/ton is here grown. Shoal creek and Elk 
he had been two days over the country en-/|| river are the principal streams I crossed. 
deavoring to buy fodder for the stage horses, || Athens is a neat country town; but of all 
but with no success. I was compelled in|) the places I had yet come to on my jour- 
consequence to push on, and my horse) ney, none broke upon my sight like Hunts- 
fared the better for so doing. ville.—Arriving at the brow of a hill, you 
The next day | rode 46 miles, to Smith’s | come suddenly on a most extensive view; 
at the foot of the mountain. The whole) a rich valley in a high state of cultivation, 
of the ride this day was over a mountain-| backed and apparently surrounded by a 
ous region, and Jitera!ly a range of sandy! chain of mountains, (the Cumberland,) 
hills. I passed through Pikeville about) rising in lofty grandeur, stretching as far 
noon.—This is the county town, and con-| as the eye can see, and over-topping one 
sists of about 10 houses, every one exhibit-; another with majestic sublimity, beyond 
ing the most squalid wretchedness. I) the feeble efforts of my pen to describe. 
forded Buttahatchee creek, about one hun-| The town of Hantsville on the opposite 
dred yards wide—the effect of the rain) side of this valley, the court house of which 
Which we had a night or two previous, de-| stands prominently in the picture, and with 
Scribed in my last letter, had not subsided. || its white cupola forming a delightful con- 
The stream ran with immense strength, and | trast to the dark background of the moun- 
roared with terrific grandeur. The coun-| tains. The town itself, for its size, is one 
try, though almost incapable of cultivation, || of the handsomest in the western country ; 
Is beautifully romantic, and, to a Jover of | its streets well McAdamized, its stores 
the picturesque, well worth traveling |) well and handsomely filled, and its private 
through. In the afternoon I crossed Bear! houses more neatly adorned and more hor- 
creek, but the waters had risen here so as) ticultural taste displayed in their arrange- 
lo make it necessary to resort to the ferry |) ment, than any place I know in America 
boat, of the same size. It is unnecessary to say, 
From Smith's I had twenty-six miles to| that it is surrounded by a finely cultivated 
Florence, but this was a more tedious| neighborhood. Here I got amongst some 
journey than either of the two previous) fine stock, especially horses. 
days, JT had again got into the valley, and From hence to Winchester is 48 miles; 
had five miles of mud, every step “up to| the country generally well cultivated. I 
the horse’s knees. In the course of the|| was not much pleased with the place; in- 
day 1 passed through Tuscumbia. This| deed the contrast between this and Hunts- 
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Vor. IV, 
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ville was such, as to increase the unpleas- | 
ant feelings one cannot help entertaining | 
on entering such a place, to so much dis- 
advantage as a stranger does in going from 
one of these places to the other. 1 was 
glad to leave it, which I did in the after- 
noon, and, proceeding nine miles, slept at} 
the foot of the mountain. The accommo- 
dation was of the most beggarly kind, and 
l rose and again started to cross the moun- 
tain to Jaspar, at 5 o’clock in the morning. | 
The ascent here is about one and a half | 
miles, much broken and rocky ; but, im-| 
mediately on gaining the summit, the road | 
is level and good. The first, and indeed | 
only, settlement on this part of the moun- 
tain is Dorans, where I arrived to break- 
fast, (12 miles.) 

As you are aware, one of my objects in| 
this trip, was to examine the facilities of | 
this region of country for sheep raising 5 | 
aod, as this is a subject upon which in-| 
formation is needed, and for the purpose | 
eof meeting the enquiries being made by! 
the agricultural! public in this particular, [| 
shall, in giving my opinion, not only be 
minute in my detail, but shall contrast the | 
advantages that appear to me here to pre-| 
sent themselves, with those brought for-| 
ward by other writers from various portions | 
of the country, who have put forth their | 
views in the various periodicals upon this | 
important point, and having done so, shal] | | 
leave the matter to the consideration of| 
those intending to prosecute the business | 
of wool growing. 

I iake it, that the best country for sheep: 
is where ai// the advantages necessary to| 
the purpose of raising them can be concen- | 
trated in the greatest degree, and where, | 
after being so raised, their proximity to a 
market shall be equally an advantage to| 
the farmer. If these points are conceded, 
I do not hesitate to say, that the portion 
of the Cumberland mountains I am about to 








| navigable to New Orleans. 





describe is the E/ derado, as regards sheep | 
raising in this country. 

From Winchester, as before stated, J || 
went to Jaspar, 28 miles. The whole of | 
the mountain land round the neighborhood | 
of Jaspar, for the purpose of sheep raising, 
I believe to be unequalled in this country. 
On rising the mountain, which you do at) 
about an angle of 40° to about from 500 to| 
700 feet, and up a road formed of broken 
rocks, you immediately come on a beauti- | 
fully rolling country, from here to Mc-| 
Minville, 36 miles across, well watered 
and finely timbered, with little, and in| 
most places no, underbrush, the native 
grass growing all the year round, and with 
sufficient luxuriance to keep any amount 





of sheep without any other provision ; ; the 
climate the most salubrious in America, 


| and the soil equal to any necessary farm. 
ing purposes connected with this or an 


other stock raising ; and, as I have before 
mentioned, in a former number of my 
paper, the people living in the neighbor. 
hood say, and with truth, that there is not 
such a place for ** garden truck in the 
world.’’ Beets, and other roots, cabbages, 
&c., grow most prolifically ; and the soil is 
generally of the first class—some of it, on 
the créeks and water courses, equal to our 
river bottoms—and the whole of it suscep. 
tible of being put into the highest state of 
cultivation. The winters here are mild, 
(cattle requiring no covering from the 
inclemency of the weather, though no good 
farmer would fail to provide for emergen- 
cies;) and in the summer, from its ele 
vated situation, it has all the ad vantages 
of a more northern climate. ‘The country 
1 am describing is Marion county, Tennes- 
see. ‘The means of transportation and 
proximity to market require attention. At 


| the foot of the mountain, and two miles 


from Jaspar, is the Tennessee river; the 
largest class of steamboats can here run, 
but the navigation is impeded by the Mus 
cle Shoals, as described in a former part 
of this letter. This difficulty is got over 
by the railroad from Decatur to Tuscumbia, 
thus connecting the trade of the river above 
and below the shoals, and making the 
whole, in a mercantile sense of the word, 
On the other 
side, and 12 miles from Jaspar, at Ross’ 
landing, we have a railroad direct to 
Charleston, in South Carolina, and ar 
only two days from the Atlantic; passing 
throu gh acountry, especially the gold region, 
in the northern part of Georgia, ready to 
receive any surplus stock that may be 
raised, while the wool may be transported 


|to the coast and shipped to any part of 
| this country, or the globe, as occasion may 


require, with greater facility and less cost 
than any other portion of the West, South 
west, or Southern region. 

The land, though possessing all these 


| advantages, has another requisite qualifics 
| tion—$1 per acre being the average price 


at which it can be purchased. If all these 
advantages combined do not make this 
part of ‘Tennessee one of the best for sheep 
raising in America, my judgment much 
misleads me. It isa subject to which 
have paid some attention, and I again ad- 
vise those intent on sheep raising t¢ ex 
amine this country, previous to locating 
themselves in the prairies of Milinois, it 





|| the northern parts of Iowa, or the southel 
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portions of Louisiana. Before continuing | 
an account of my trip, I shall examine | 
and review the communications of Judge | 
Beatty, of Kentucky, I. C. B., of Louisia- | 
na, Samuel J. Bayard, of lowa, and others | 
who have recommended Illinois as the. 
best sheep grazing country; and shall con-| 





trast and compare the facilities held out by | 
each of these writers, with those which I) 


conceive present themselves in the district 
J have beendescribing. The ascertaininent 
of a region best adapted tothe purposes of 
this enquiry, is what we are all anxious to 
find; and if, on examination, it can be 
shown that I am wrong in my views, | 


this western country to encourage agricultural 
papers, and of the scarcity of money, and also 
of the fact, that a man cannot afford to work 
without pay, I am willing to contribute my 
mite in the shape of products of the soil. I 
| have sent you a barrel of late fall apples, for 
cooking, eating, &c. I was uncer the neces- 
sity of picking them before they had attained 
‘their full size, in order to ship them on my 





| brother’s flat boat, and of course they are desti- 
| tute of that fine rich flavor that fruit possesses 
| when fully matured on the tree. 

I will give you directions for cooking them. 


| Take a tin tube or yauge three-fourths of an 


‘inch in diameter and punch out the core, fill the 


orifice with equal parts of loaf sugar and good 
| fresh butter, bake thoroughly; when cold, 
}eat with or without milk for supper, in the 
criticism from all persons interested and ee ee Se See eee ee ee 
+ ot ese . . || for breakfast. Perhaps some of them will be 
informed on it, which the importance of | . arable without cooking when quite mellow. 
the subject demands. ‘| You will find two winter pears ; split or 

I wish it to he understood, that the fore- || slice them lengthwise, and bake well; eat 
going description of the region of country | when cold, or preserve with loaf sugar as 
spoken of, is founded upon personal obser- | quinces. Also, two or three French Sugar 
vation, that there is nothing theoretical or) Pears—they are now ripe, and I fear they will 
speculative in it; and I cannot too strong- || rot before you can get them. 
ly recommend all persons engaged or about The apples are of the following varieties :— 
to be engaged in stock raising, to examine | Prolific Beauty, Honey Greening, Cooper Ap- 
this portion of the Union previous to mak- | ple, Eighteen Ounce Pippin, Tallman Sweet- 
ing any permanent settlement. I shall |ing, Blue Pearmain, Black Heart, and Long 
renew the subject in my next. C. F. Pearmain. The apples are not fair specimens 
of their kinds, having been gleaned from the 
trees after the crop had been gathered and 
shipped to the southern market. 

ram Yours truly, H. N. GILLET. 

We have great pleasure in publishing | Evergreens Farm, Quaker Bottom, ? 


: .  * L. C., Ohio. 5 
the following letter, from our friend and | 


valuable correspondent, H. N. Gillet, eee 
of Quaker Bottom. Our brother editors | 
Will opine with ourself that such an ex- | 
ample is not to be hid under a bushel; |__ #r. Foster -—The first No. of the fourth 
and we wish not only a perusal of the | Vol. of your Magazine has been received. On 


letter, but recommend a carrying out of | PES it the first object that met my eyes 
S was a colored engraving of two beautiful flow- 


principles, to all those who have the | ers— Clematis Grandiflora and Devera Gera- 
means and duly appreciate the advan- intum; and, on farther examination, I found 
tages to the community at large of pro- | that you propose to change the character of 
perly supporting the agricultural papers || your work, so as to give the subject of horticul- 
through the length and breadth of the | ‘Ute #, more prominent position than formerly. 
land. ‘ -_ J his Is a good arrangement ; and, under the 
4 | auspices of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
Mx. Fosrer, ‘the Magazine may be made a valuable and use- 
Dear Sir —With much pleasure I take up | ful work. 
my pen, to acknowledge the receipt of the wel- | Farmers in general have hitherto been so 
come visitur, that has been so long and so|| much occupied with the every day matter of 
anxiously looked for—the Farmer and Gar- || fact subjects of corn and pork and dollars and 
dener, And, as you appear to be disposed to || cents—to enable them to pay for their farms, 
feast Us on the rich productions of your pen, 1 || stock, &c.—that they have neglected the em- 
think justice demands at least a smail contri- || bellishment of their grounds and dwellings, for 
bution from the products of our labor, in addi- | a more convenient season. The majority hav- 
ton to the subscription price of your paper.j| ing succeedod in paying for their farms, and 
eing aware of the tardiness of the farmers in || providing themselves with comfortable dwel- 
Vou. IV.—7* 


shall not hesitate to confess myerror. ‘The 
subject is one that has been invited for 
discussion, and for myself I solicit that 
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lings, they are now ready to devote a portion 
of their time and money in rendering their 
homes pleasant and agreeable, by surrounding 
them with fruits, flowers, and shade. The 
luxuries and comforts of a fruit garden are 
wholly unknown to the majority of our farm- 
ers. There is a tolerable supply of good apples 
through the country, but of other fruits there 
is a great deficiency, Pears, peaches, plums, 


making some progress in horticulture as well ag 
floriculture. Much improvement can be made 
in its various branches, and I observe many of 
your members enter into the spirit with zeal 
worthy of them. Thus emulated, there is no 
fear but your object will be attained, in bring. 
ing forward good native fruit, as well ag 
flowers. Much caution will be necessary with 
your Committee on fruits, as well as flowers, 
though the latter is of a second@ry nature, well 





cherries, grapes, &c., are hardly known in the 
interior of the state, except the most inferior 
and worthless varieties. Of late, however, the 
farmers begin to show more zeal in cultivating | 
the best varieties of these fruits; and it is to be | 
hoped, that the efforts of the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, as well as the Magazine, may 
contribute to keep alive this zeal, unti) it shall 
have budded, and blossomed, and brought forth 
ruits, 

We farmers (I don’t speak of myself, but of 
the majority) would like you to place the use-| 
ful part of horticulture quite prominent, in| 
preference to the mere ornamental. ‘hat is, | 
we want good descriptions and representations | 
of the various kinds of fruits cultivated in this’ 
section of country. And we should like to see | 
those troublesome loafers, the Curculia, the 
Peach Worm, the Borer, the Caterpillar, meal 
the whole family of destructive insects—pass | 
under your graver. I have no objection to| 
seeing them in your Magazine, but [ dislike to) 
see them on my fruit trees, Give them a place | 
in your pages, and tell us how to keep them | 
out of our orchards and gardens. D. L. 


Mt. Tabor, August, 1843. 








We feel under many obligations to 
our friend D. L., for his valuable con- | 
tribution and suggestions. Upon the) 
subject of describing the various insects 
injurious to agriculture and horticul-| 
ture—the Cin. Hort. Soc. has a com- 
mittee on Entomology, specially de- 
voting, we believe, their attention to 
this important branch of information, 
and from them we hope to derive much 
valuable matter. For ourself we pro- 
mise to illustrate the results of their in-| 
quiries with highly finished copperplate | 
engravings, and anticipate making this | 
a very interesting portion of our work. | 





| 
| 
j 


| 


. e | 
At the same time, our friends generally | 
are invited to co-operate with us, and | 


forward us the results of their own in- 
quiries on this subject. C. F. 





To rat Members or THE Cry. Horr. Soc. 


Gentlemen—I have been an attentive visitor 
to your Society, and am happy to see you 


enough to embellish your tables to make some 
| attraction for ladies and amateurs who reside 
| within the precincts of the city. 
| In the first place, I beg leave to suggest to 
' the members a few hints, which I trust will not 
| be entirely thrown away, if not fully acted 
/upon, It isthe prosperity of your laudable un- 
| dertaking which prompts me to address you, 
having no other incentive in view. In the 
first place, your room is not suitable for the 
| purpose of fully carrying out the views of 
| your Society; for this reason—you unques- 
tionably require a small room for your 
| Committee to test their fruits, &c., in, for all 
should be examined prior to being sent into 
your exhibition room, which weuld prevent the 
confusion and disorder now so apparent at 
your weekly meetings. In the next place, 
Tom, Dick, or Harry is in the habit of pre 
senting to you fruit which is claimed as seed- 
ling, which, in many cases, I should consider 
problematical. This is a subject requiring 
much discretion and judgment with your Com 
mittee, to discriminate its truth. Now, gentle 
men, had you a private room, to question the 
genealogy of such fruit, it could be done with- 
out exposing the tricks of any adventurer, how- 
ever unpardonable it may be, who, for the sake 
ohaving a fruit called after his name, prompts 
him to impose on you. And, in case of any 
new fruit being presented, unless possessing 
some good quality, preferable to one which 
bears some affinity, reject it as worthless. By 
so doing, none would be presented but such as 
are really valuable. You would have enough 
find its way for your inspection, and the 
rising generation would feel grateful for your 
discrimination, Some of your Committee, the 
best judges on fruits, are not so attentive as 
could be wished, therefore you are the more 
likely to be imposed on. 
| In the next place, I have been surprised at 
| the careless manner in which your flowers ate 
presented for show. Have you a Committee 
on that beautiful gem of nature? if so, where 
are they? Look, for instance, at all flowers 
presented ; none should be received but with 
their names, unless seedlings. I have been 
your room with a view of making a selection 
| of dahlias, and have found only one member 
who presented them with their names, and he, 
it appears, is the only member who does it sy* 
tematically. 
In the next place, the gentleman who repot 
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ought to publish the names of all flowers, as 
well as fruits, as done in the eastern cities 
By these means the public could discover what 
flowers have been shown by your members. 

Again, I have felt a wish to furnish myself 
with a good collection of roses: why, gentle- 
men, I have not seen a rose presented with its 
name at any time since the formation of your 
Society; nor a Geranium. I was not over 
inquisitive, being a person of few words, and 
ask no questions or names of any flowers. On 
the other hand, if all flowers in their stands 
were named, how much better for the propa- 
gator, myself, and other amateurs prompted 
by the same motive that I am to make a selec- 
tion. 

[ would also suggest that some encourage- 
ment be given to vegetable gardeners, for the 
productions in their line, On the other hand, 


. ° 1] 
those persons ought to be more efficient in| 


| visiting the West, with the appearance of slov- 


jenliness and neglect about the yards and 


bringing forward their produce, particularly 
when peculiar for their excellent qualities, as 
it is for their benefit. Suppose A. presents 
very fine cauliflower, cabbage, cucumber, or 
any other vegetable ; every member and visitor 
in the room will, at one glance, perceive its 


quality, and, as a matter of course, when either | 


goes to market will necessarily find out A. By 
this means A. gains a custom; his reputation 


will rise by the simple fact of his having ex- || 


hibited fine vegetables at the Society’s room 





| farming community will reap the benefit of it. 


But I think the readers of the Farmer and 
Gardener are now pretty well informed on the 
subject, and will get along very comfortably 
|| with occasionally gazing on the beauties of 
|| some of your swinish Lord A ’s and Lady 
|B ’s—especially if the lovely portraits are 
| accompanied by their interesting biographies. 
|I believe my imagination is not remarkably 
| vivid, and my olfactories are by no means acute, 
yet I could somehow almost always tell, when 
| a package of papers came from the Post Office, 
if the Farmer and Gardener was in it. I 
| should not like to say I could smell it—but J 
| seldom guessed wrong. I do not, however, 
‘love the subject well enough to dwell any 








| longer upon it, and will drop it for a more 


|| agreeable one ; and that is—the importance of 


ornamental gardening. 


| Eastern men are painfully impressed, on first 


_houses—and particularly so in those portions 
of the West where this slovenliness and ne- 
_glect shows in such strong contrast with the 
splendid beauties of the prairies It is a great 
| mistake to suppose that attention to these mat- 
ters will all come in due time, and that when 
men get settled and become rich, they will then 
adorn and embellish their grounds and dwel- 
lings. Some rich men may desire to outshine 


oncea month. Most of the vegetable garden- | their poorer and more tasteless neighbors, by 
ers in this vicinity are Germans, and I presume || the importation of expensive foreign shrubs, 
the thing has never been properly explained | flowers, &c.; the erection of harbors, temples, 
to them, hence their backwardness in present- | ruins, &c.; and thus setting an example recom- 
ing vegetables, ‘mended neither by taste nor prudence, But 

Ima afraid, Mr. Editor, I have transgressed ! this is not what is wanted.—Our country is 
too much by occupying so much room in your || filled with beautiful sites for towns and farm- 
valuable paper, in presenting these hasty re-| houses, and our woods and prairies afford a 
marks, [ trust you will consider it is the well-' variety of shrubs and plants, scarcely surpassed 
fare of the Society I feel interested in, which!) by the finest collectiuns in the eastern gardens 
will be a sufficient apology for intruding so|| and nurseries, Let the young emigrant look 
much. Posterity will ever feel indebted to/|| carefully over his grounds, when he selects a 
them for their exertions. I will now take leave, || situation for his cabin and exercise some taste 
believing their intention is for the public good, | in the choice of it. Let him lay out his yard 
which by them ought to be fostered in every || and garden with some reference to its future 
sense of the word. VERITAS, || Ornament and improvement, and then let him, 
| by his own influence and example, encourage 
|| his wife and children to collect, as opportunity 
\| offers, the beautiful plants, &c.. which he will 


Marietta, Sept. 20th, 1843. 


Mr. Caantes Fosrer, 

Dear Sir :—I have received the first num- 
ber of the fourth volume of the Westera Farmer 
and Gardener, and am glad to see the promise 
that it shall hereafter be what its title indicates, 
the “Gardener,” as well as “ Farmer.” We 
Were so completely surfeited with Berkshires 
last year, that it is now really refreshing to an-| 
icipate a change from the odors of the stye to 
the fragrance of the garden. 

have no doubt the great “hog mania” has 
been the means of greatly improving the race 
of porkers, and that the sober portion of the 


find blooming in profusion around him. The 


| value of his farm will be greatly increased, the 


habits and tastes of his family will be more 
correct and refined, and he will be a richer, 
happier, and more useful man. This should 
be his frst work. If deferred till his own 
tastes have become coarse and vulgar, till his 
wife has learned to seck ber pleasures in the 
gossip of the tea party, and his children have 
become accomplished in street-corner wit and 
doggery eloquence — it will never be done, and 
probably never even attempted. Independent 
of the increased beauty and value which a 





. little exercise of correct taste in the first ar- 
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rangement and adornment of the grounds 
about our dwellings would give to our farms 
and villages, the moral influences are far more 
important. ‘There are few more effectual preser- 
vatives of the morals of our children than a 
beautiful and pleasant home. I was forcibly 
struck with this fact, in conversation a short 
time since with an intelligent Washingtonian. 
One of his neighbors, who was on a visit to his 
house, says to him, “ Mr, C , how do you 
manage to keep your children so contentedly 
at home? Mine are never easy unless they | 
are in the streets—and yours used to be no 
better.” “Come with me, and I will show) 
you,” he replied ; and taking his guest into | 
his garden, he says, “ there is my whole secret : | 
my children have each his little bed of flowers, | 
his hens, his ducks, &c.— They are his own| 
property. He is as busy and as happy in the! 
care of it as the most active business man among | 
us; he has no relish nor time for street play, | 
for he has got something he likes better.” | 
I have thrown these hints hastily together, | 
and hope, if you approve of them, you will give | 
us something on the subject worthy of the pe-| 
rusal of the readers of the Farmer and Gar- 
dener. E. B. P. 


Would it not be worth the attention of the | 
Horticultural Society of Cincinnati to take, 
early measures for the collection, classification, | 
&c., of the flowering shrubs, vines, and plants 
of our beautiful valley? and also, if possible, | 
to make some arrangements for supplying) 
seeds and roots of such as are worthy of culti-| 
vation. This would be a work in which they | 
could fear no competition nor interference, and | 
by which they could richly repay the debt we | 
owe our eastern brethren. It might also be | 
the means of procuring by exchanges the finest | 
exotics, at the least cost, and thus prove doubly 
useful. 











Autumn Ploughing. 


Autumn ploughing may be practised with 
much advantage on clay soils or those of a re- 
tentive nature; but on light and sandy soils 
the effect produced is loss in the extreme to all 
who practise it. A very shrewd and expe-| 
rienced man in husbandry once remarked, that 
the science of agriculture is nothing more than 
an endeavor to discover and cure nature’s| 
defects; and the grand outlines of it are— 
“how to make heavy lands lighter, and light | 
lands heavier; cold lands hotter, and hot) 





| undergoing what is termed the summer fallow. 


ing Operation ; whereas such a practice is radj. 
cally wrong. One good ploughing, if the land 
be clean from weeds and wild grasses, is better 
than a hundred for such soils. In no instance 
should such land be exposed in a naked state 
to the heavy winds¢ rains, and frosts, which 
occur during the autumn and early spring 
months.— While we would deprecate the prin. 
ciple of stirring sandy land too much, we 
would wish to be distinctly understood, that 
there are few instances where strong, heavy 
land can be pulverized too much 

The proper depth for ploughing must neces- 
sarily depend upon the nature of the soils, Jp 
| discussing the propriety of the extent to which 
|the operation may be safely carried, it should 
| be borne in mind that there is a wide difference 
ibetween the efiects of ploughing deeply into 
| land the stratum of subsoil of which is nearly 
'as fertile as the surface soil, and that of aug. 
|menting a shallow surface of fertile soil by 
| mixing it up with a subsoil of inferior quality, 
In such portions of country where the land 
was originally covered with maple, beech, elm, 
baswood, and most other descriptions of hard 
wood, the subsoil is most generally porous, or 
of a crumbly nature, and the surface soil much 
deeper than those lands which had _ been origi. 
nally covered with evergreen timber. The 
deeper the former description of soils are 
ploughed, the less liable will the wheat plant 
be to receive injury from blight or mildew, 
The intelligent British and Flemish husband. 
men are aware of the superiority of deep 
ploughing over shallow, they have studied the 
wants of nature, and have supplied those wants 
by artificial means. We read of the Flemish 
husbandman stirring his ground to the depth 








| of eighteen inches; and the English farmers 


have lately adopted the use of the subsoil 
plough, which, although it does not bring any 
of the subsoil directly to the surface, prepares 
it gradually for the surface by the action of the 
frost and air. We would not be surprised @ 


| hear of the English farmers very soon having 


their ploughs so constructed that they can 
plough from fifteen to eighteen inches deep, o 
soils of a calcareous or permeable natufe 
Large tracts of fertile lands abound in Westem 
Canada, which are generally too rich, or have 
‘too great a depth of vegetable mould for the 
|proper maturity of the wheat plants, The 
'stratum of subsoil, which lies directly under 
the surface soil, being of a rich chocolate colot, 
and composed of marly lime, gipsum, and 





. . . . - 
lands colder. He that knows these secrets, is'| potash, and which varies in depth from one® 


a farmer, and he that does not know them, is) 
no farmer.” Many false notions have been | 
propagated, by not attending to these general 
ideas, and in no instance more than in plough- | 
ing land. We see in some portions of our| 
country, where the principal features of the 
soil is a yellow or grey drifting sand, large fields 





‘three feet, is the best possible description 

land for the growth of wheat, or in fact any 
| other crop which is suited to the climate of the 
country. Strange as it might appear to thos 
who have thought much on this subject, still it 
is not more strange than true, the very bet 





}lands in the country are now condemned # 
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being unsuitable for the growth of wheat. | ofeel 
vause of the defect of rib soil is her Ag | a eye of oe to the plan of mak- 
gaits of ammonia and potash have been at an A = ee by cultivating alter- 
tracted from the soil by constant cropping— | - a ae white crops, and carefully ap- 
besides much of the best food for maturing the be its r “4 nie a made on the premises, 
plants has snl ge menage paler nen Ave | ye a ear sell the remaining period of 
the reach age common depth of ploughing | up sctuatos tated re mg mh oe rs — 
By repeatedly ploughing land to a certain | chased his lease took possessi Spry tat 9 
depth, a hard pan is thus created on the sur- | ee soho — took possession of the farm in 
hes of the subsoil, which forme Gein ' " anc ploughed late in the fall about 
ble barrier to the roots of the a | fede File 6 en ett setts 
It is obvious that this hard pan must be prem noel ~ owing summer the whole of 
broken up—and the best season for doing so | autumn, wi apteiechrney ploughed deep in the 
a Although in many cases the sown with vB ima. etl 2 ee ee ag sa 
subsoil would prove extremely fertile, aud be || was carefully housed 4 He phere: 
very efficacious for the prope i ll es stacked, which yielded 
eet glent, atill it bet ee pa ee eat of the best description 
pedient to bring up a greater quantity deux tak lend ae ae ave seen but one instance on 
— . my ploughing, and the depth might | which yielded roses mee ber of | a 
increased even on very heavy |: , : ; pon So 
once in five or six ct Thue, yg gate wep wea breadth of land. It appears 
of time, a deep soil might be formed which | excited no 7 extraordinary result created or 
would almost equal the ceiebrated Flemish | vicinity i ene eon the inhabitants of the 
husbandry. + in — as it was generally sup- 
When the fariner has a soil of the quality | saadl for om ponent niet bese —_ 
mentioned as likely to be benefitte “y ly pa - oe ing and ripening of the 
i ee os bertiet Son Wap eee ote War ae See on 
periment would be worthy of trial. ‘Tro per- | onal r de “ ‘. eat enebies its owner to pur- 
UU Tieiten is reacts « aieuis anit of oagows € | wine possessing the advantage of 
horses, a heavy plough, and an expert a 1d ined privi “6 ; and consequently, as is too 
- are three inches of the subsoil might would ane ma te - oes a ~ 
with advantage be expos x i ie “ /, aa , rofits of specu- 
ing, and the ariel patra ge ype ait 7 rie wild Jands, &c.; and, unfortunately 
covered with a heavy dressing of manure as || not sine otivdss inertia 8 neonate 
soon as ploughed, This lier pF et seule | To ri an the one in question, 
will thus imbibe ite iu; +d ntrast the difference between shallow 
he eeeerm - Lo gt ——, -" = aa ploughing, a very striking instance 
notwithstanding all the shladdens whale delat nent ae , s "shy Geb wh se 
be urged ieaitet the svenetian af the me oo on which the above forty 
ihis process will not fail to produce a Bit since oe we — About eight years 
striking effect on its amelioration. By re aed ihe phe sas rer of Norfolk emigrants settled in 
ing this plan, a deep vegetable since sor Tats ove mentioned neighborhood, most of 
might be formed, which would prove a lye “¢ a = ne coneisoves most excellent plough- 
sensible improvement in the crops ery | coined . young man, rather clever in the 
is satatan of 1898, we ri —- | : se of horses and ploughing, was em- 
cp sabject ay tara - see : on 0 de me oma holder ef the property in 
quantity of subsoil to the action of the wlaaie hin — - § ploughing, during the season for 
festa, which was taken from the cellar about || as was rk, for four years in succession; and, 
two feet from the surface soil. In the foll vn la sanyo tr the light sandy and gravelly 
ee eer ee 
wma i a : ee , = tn. ye last two 
ee ee Oe ers crop |) years that he was employed, the crops were 
One of the most nish ahs phe k aioe | mwoh injured with blight and mildew, and a 
ever came under our notice, of the hina ° peo sit nag would accumulate on the land 
of deep ploughing, took place about ei rin +e With winter atet by the Sue tat the 
years since, on a farm lying nesr dena a oe went be secured, sufficient to allow of 
in the township of Whiteburch gp “a et, es removed in flakes of a foot in diameter, 
question had been let on a iol aied Slak wwe, ange sy rg ene yge in 
ease, on condition that the tenant would et f ee plan which produced the 
perly clear two-thirds of it. He. bei c . pro- | orty bushels per acre is quite forgotten. 
live man, soon cleared Pe = 4 ; ing “ ac- ! : In no country can a greater variety of soils 
him, and at once eaten ch Sols a f os | . ange Beng ee en Seen Seen 
Ping, which quite exhausted th ewe rep might follow from the adoption of a system 
lime that fourteen years of hi hay Po, om, which is unsuitable to the particular soils to be 
y of his lease had ex-' cultivated. We would, consequently, beg to 
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offer an apology to such of our readers as are 
already proficient in this department of farm- 
ing, if we should happen to be prolix in our 
remarks, before we close this subject. The 
only object that we have in view, in dwelling 
on the details of this branch of farming, is to 
instruct those of our readers who require in- 
struction. ; 

There are many deep soils, naturally of equal 
good quality, which rest upon a mixture of 
clay, sand, and gravel, devoid of vegetable 
matter, and impervious to water; subsoils of 
this nature should not be brought to the sur- 
face, as it would require a heavy dressing of 
both lime and dung, accompanied with a 
thorough summer fallowing, before it would be 
in a fit state for cropping. Svils of the latter 
description may be found in almost every dis- 
trict of the Province, and such are best adapted 
for grazing, and almost unsuited for fall sown 
wheat, unless they be thoroughly drained. 

We noticed, while making a tour through 
the Talbot District, large tracts of land which 
had an average vegetable mould, equal to about 
four inches, which rested upon a porous or 
drifling sand. The cultivators of the land in 
question, were rather above the mediocrity of 
Canadian farmers, in point of general skill and 
intelligence, and had early adopted the plan 
of cultivating alternate crops of clover and 
wheat. The crops on the ground were ina 
most flourishing state, and the whole face of 
the country bespoke an abundance of every 
thing which is calculated to cheer the heart of 
man. Asa mark of the good sense of the far- 
mers of that part of the country, the plough- 
ings have been always carried to one depth— 
the depth of the surface soil forming the line 
of demarkation—and a pan or hard crust has 
thus been formed underneath, which both se- 
cures the manures from being carried down 
below that part which has been actually tilled, 


and also prevents the escape of humidity from || 


the upper stratum. We mention this fact to 
give our readers some idea of the importance 
of studying “ nature’s wants,” and the cautious- 
ness requisite to enable a man to successfully 
carry out experiments. If the farmers in the 
Long Point District, or in any other portion 
where sandy lands abound, should have tried 
the experiment of deep ploughing, upon the 
recommendation of the Cultivator, and the 
result had proved unfavorable instead of being 
beneficial, the blame avould have attached to us. 

On many soils and situations, much good 
would result from deep ploughing, especially 
for the wheat plant and pease; and we are 
also of opinion that peculiar soils cannot be 
stirred too deep nor too often for the benefit of 
the crop. But we conceive that the most judi- 
cious means for the untutored agriculiurist to 
add to the depth of the soil, would be, to add 


of the vegetative mould by the mixture of smalf 
quantities of the virgin earth of the subsoil with 
the surface, and thus ultimately gain the de. 
sired object without any risk or loss. If each 
farmer was qualified to practically analyze the 
qualities of the subsoil, he would at once know 
whether he could profitably bring it up to the 
surface or not. An experiment or two with g 
few square yards or rods, would determine the 
thing at once. Such of the Canadian farmers 
as desire to profit by their calling would do 
well to look into this matter; and, as a stimu. 
lous for such a laudable movement, we would 
mention one fact for their consideration. Much 
_of the land which is called maple, beech, and 
wear land, has a deep black soil on the surface, 
| and a remarkably rich, chocolate colored, greasy 
‘subsoil. If it were not for the abundance of 
| potash, carbon, and sulphate of ammonia, which 
is present on all newly cleared lands from the 
|forest, the wheat would not ripen, but would 
be a mass of useless straw. By constant and 
| frequent cropping the vital principles of vege. 
‘tation in the soil become exhausted, and the 
soil becomes as inactive (although of a deep 
black color) as though it were a mass of rotten 
wood, If it were possible to remove this from 
| the surface, and by exposing the subsoil of the 
/above description, to the action of frost and air, 
‘the produce from such land would be most cer- 
‘tain and abundant. If the subsoil be thorough. 
ly incorporated with the worn out surface soil, 
the two blended together will give a consistence 
to the soil, which will render it suitable for 
‘autumn and spring crops. For the want of a 
little discretion in this particular, the deepest 
and best lands have grown more and more into 
| disrepute, and the light soils have become cele- 
‘brated for the growth of winter wheat. We 
are almost inclined to the opinion, that subsoil 
ploughing might answer a good purpose, unac- 
companied with thorough draining, providing 
the subsoil be of a permeable nature. Our ear 
nest attention shall be devoted to this subject, 
and, as soon as circumstances will admit, we 
| will purchase a subsoil plough, for the purpose 
|of instituting a few experiments to test its 
adaptation to the soil we cultivate. 

There are many persons who are in the 
loccupation of land in this country, who 
‘have been bred to professions, trades, and 
at daily labor in cities, who are not suff- 
‘ciently well acquainted with the practice 

of agriculture to know whether work be 
' well done or not, to whom a few observ 
'tions on the details of ploughing might no 
'be considered misapplied. While we 
‘tempt to treat on the subject as though the 
reader really required instruction, we at the 
‘same time shall endeavor to communicalé 
our ideas in such a style as will both pleas 
and instruct aclass of readers for whol 
‘we have the highest regard, viz., the Juv 




















little by little with each autumn ploughing, 
which will gradually tend to increase the depth 


‘nile class, or farmers’ sons. 
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Every man was not born for a plough- 


| ploughed to the depth of two or three 
man:—there are many who have much|| inches, and consequently the tillage is im- 
conceit of their capability of holding the | perfectly performed. An instapee of this 
plough in a masterly manner, but there are || kind of ploughing was a subject of much 
very few who deserve the appellation of |/remark at the last Home District Plough- 
good ploughmen. ‘There is, in fact, a cer-|/ing match. The work in every other re- 
jain degree of taste in ploughing, as well spect but this was done most exquisitely ; 
as i every Occupation, a kind of tact which but the newly ploughed land, instead of 
is difficult to be taught and hardly to be || being compact, appeared to be spongy, and 
acquired, unless the learner evince a great|/ very objectionable to the best judges on 
amount of ambition or desire to shine in| the ground. 
that department. Notwithstanding this, |} The perfection of good ploughing can 
certain rules or broad principles may be |! only be attained by practice, notwithstand- 
laid down, which, if honestly acted up to, ||ing, certain rules may be laid down as 
will enable the most uninstructed to be-|| worthy of being observed by every one 
come able at least to do the work in a/| who means to become proficient in the per- 
creditable style. || formance of this work. The following 
The first care of a young beginner, is to | wi!l be found to be of much service to the 
make the ridges straight, in which he wil! || beginner. 
be much assisted if, instead of depending ‘The horses should be harnessed as near 
wholly on the accuracy of his sight, he || to the plongh as they can be placed with- 
(when ploughing with a pair of horses) || out impeding the freedom of their step, for 
uts a cross-bar between the cheeks of the| the closer they are to the point of draught 
bridles, so as to keep the horses precisely | the less exertion will be required to over- 
atthe same distance from each other, and| come the resistance. ‘The most powerful 
then setting up a pole at the end of the fur-| horse should be worked in the furrow. 
row, exactly measured to the same line as|"I'hey should be kept going, when at work, 
that from which he starts, fixes his eyes) at as regular and as good a pace as the 
steadily upon it, and carries the plough in| nature of the work will permit. The de- 
adirection precisely to that point. When|/sired breadth and depth of the furrow 
the land is hilly, or so undulating that the ||should be ascertained, and the plough 
ploughman cannot clearly see the stake | should be held upright, bearing equally all 
from one end of the field to the other, a| along in a straight line without swerving 
greater number of stakes will be required ||to either side. The edge of the coulter 
to be set in the line of direction, but, in all || should be set directly forward, so that the 
cases, where the stake can be distinctly || land side of it may run on a parallel line 
seen throughout the entire length of the|! with the land side of the head, and in such 
field, the most perfect plan is to sight at) a position that the cut of the land side of 
some object at a farther distance than the the shear and coulter may exactly corres- 
stake—both shall be kept in a straight line || pond. The ploughman should walk with 
with each other, and the furrow will most; his body as nearly as possible upright, 
certainly be straight. Although plough- without leaning in a lounging manner on 
Ing the first furrow straight is a very im-/ the stilts, and without using force to any 
portant object, yet the regularity of the | part, further than may be absolutely neces- 
furrows, and the finishing of the ridge | sary to keep the implemen! steadily ina 
neatly, are of still more importance. An direct line. He should also be sparing of 
idea is generally entertained that the posi- | his voice, and not be constantly hallooing, 
tion in which the furrow sods are laid de-|| which only disturbs the team. 
pends on the form of the mould-board, but, The great importance of the subject un- 
although this is partially the case, it de-|) der discussion, has caused us to extend 
pends more on the breadth and depth of | the bounds of this article toa much oreater 
the furrow. Ploughs of an ordinary form || length than we anticipated when we com- 
will lay the furrows on an angle of about | menced it; and we have only a few words 
forty-five or fifty degrees, if the land be|| more to add, regarding the hest method of 
ploughed in about the proportion of three | carrying out the operation of ploughing. 
lo two, that is, if a furrow of nine inches { The breadth and form of the ridge must 
in breadth be carried to six inches in depth. } depend both upon the nature of the soil 
Soine ploughmen have imbibed a re- |, and the mode of culture to which it is sub- 
markably bad habit of leaning on the left|| jected. ‘The most common, width on land 
tilt, which gives the bottom of the furrow || of ordinary quality and cultivation, is from 
aslope towards the land side. A portion || eighteen to thirty-six feet, each being in- 
of the land is thus unstirred, or only tersected by a deep furrow, and they 
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84 Ives’ Free Stone Peach.—To Cure Sheep Skin. Vor. IV, 
siais dasuenatintieineeaneaiaa Sousoanataeaacasesessmnsanetil a 


should be formed in a slightly convex | to assist the scientific researches of thoge 
shape, with the intention of draining the|/ devoted to improvement, but is a great 
superabundant water from the surface.— || ced of praise to the person through 


This being less necessary on dry ground whens ‘eisrtied sid: abelian Caan 
than on that which lies wet, the ridges are a Sane tat Itt 
provement has been made. 


in that case much broader, and laid propor- pain ; . . 
tionably level. These remarks are, of Che subject under our immediate no. 


course, intended to apply to autumn plough- || tice originated from a Blood Clingstone 
ing, as'we have over and over stated, that|/ planted by Mr. Ives six years ago, pur. 
= — for a es — should not}! chased by himself in the Cincinnati map. 

€ over four yards wide at the most, espe-| ot. It bore fruit for the first time the 


cially on close retentive soils. 
season before last, and produced nearly 


If the land be at all greasy, it is essen- pf Sean a 
tially necessary. before the crown of the||@ bushel of fine peaches. Phis season 


ridge be formed, to open out a furroweach it had on it between forty and fifty, 
way in the precise place for the crown; || peaches, the smallest of which was %} 
otherwise, either the centre of the land or/ inches in circumference, and the largeg 
ridge must remain unploughed. It should| ,)! inches. ‘The third year the tree 


however be observed, that this practice is|| 

only followed bf is eeed es rene ., || Was cut down very close, and the fourth 

the country, and those who have got good iit be hess pruned as low as possible, Mr, 

ploughmen under their employ. | I. attributes the extraordinary size of the 

We trust that what has been said will ||fruit to this pruning. We had the plee 

elicit a spirit of improvement among the|/sure of testing the quality of the fruit, 

farmers ; sufficient, at least, to give coun-|| which was particularly juicy and rich; 

“waar a nck oldie ea Paarneeer” and the Society expressed the opinion 
? — > jo | . ° 

. . ° ° c S r¢ J . > . r 

duction of a better description of ploughs, | that this w ies peach worthy their re 
F commendation 

than those which are used in most portions | . 

of the province. Agricultural societies, | 

one and all, ought to encourage better 


ploughing and better implements, in — To Cure Sheep Skin with the Wool on 
| 























respective fields of operation. 


British American Cultivator. Take one spoonful of alum and twoof 


saltpetre ; pulverize and mix wel! together, 
then sprinkle the powder on the flesh side 


|of the skin and lay the two flesh sides t 
igether, leaving the wool outside. Thea 

The subject of our engraving is a||fold up the skins as tight as you can, ant 
Seedling Peach, presented to the notice | hang them in a dry place. In two or three 
of the Horticultural Society of Cincin- | 44ys, #8 soon as they are dry, take them 


nati by Mr. Henry Ives, of this city. |¢0%" and scrape them with a blunt knife 
¢ : ~ , || till clean and supple. This completes the 


> noticing of s uitisasu 
I he ne ucing of seedling _ bject| process, and makes a most excellent saé 
requiring the minutest judgment, and 4 idle cover. If, when you kill mutton, you 
hastv expression of opinion as to its|| treat your skins in this way, you can ge 
merits or demerits, unless its improve- | more for the wool and skin separately that 


ment on the parent stock is so evident ||if disposed of otherwise. Other skins 
as to need little or no reflection, is by | Which you desire to cure with the fur 0% 
~ | may be treated in the same way. 


all means to be deprecated. ! 
One of the greatest considerations in | Stee 
the presentment of a seedling, is, first| 
to ascertain its origin, and next itscom-| Be vigilant in your attention to stock 
parative value with the stock from which | of every description ; otherwise, in the 
it sprang. If it show no decided im- Spring, they will be in alow conditions, 
provement on the parent, the progeny |/ and require half the Summer to recov 
ought at least to be passed by as unwor-/| from the effects of Winter starvalldh 
thy of notice. If, however, there is any || Provide good sheds in the farm ya 
decided peculiarity attending it, the re-|/to which the cattle may retire durif 
cording of such fact may not only tend | the prevalence of snow storms. 





| 
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Ives’ late Free Stone Peach. 
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The Orchard. 
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The Orchard.--No. 8. 


In Vol. If]. No. XII. of the Farmer 
and Gardener, I described the Golden 
Pippin of this country, and remarked, 
that it ** is sometimes called the Holland 
Pippin, but we have a much earlier 
apple under this name.’’ I there also 


gaid [ would endeavor to procure speci- | 


mens of it for some future number of 


the Orchard. 


now befure me; and, by comparing} ends. 


the descriptions, the reader will see 


that the Golden and Holland Pippin, as || 
here named, cannot be the same variety. | 


Holland Pippin. 


Size.—2 6-10 in. long; 2 9-10 in. 
wide. 

Form. — Globular; rather rounded 
at the ends; the summit very slightly 
smaller. 

Pulp.— Whitish, tender, and very 
juicy. 

Color.—Rather pale yellow. 

Surface. — Reflective. Dots faint, 
white and brown, numerous, medium 
sized. Lineoles obscure, but numerous. 

Flavor.—Pleasantly acid. 


Stem.— One inch long; slender; 
projecting one-third beyond the verge. || 
Eye.— Closed; cavity half an inch) 
deep. ‘The seed cavities of this pippin| 


are not unusually large. 
The fruit ripens in eighth and ninth 
months. 


Rusty Coat. 


Size—2 2-10 in. long; 2 1-2 in. 
wide, 


Form.— Globular; rounded at the | 


ends. 

Pulp—Yellowish; rather dry and 
mealy, 

Color.— Yellow, with large brown 
clouds, giving rise to the name Rusty 
Coat. 

Surface.—Dull. 
paratively rare, 

Flavor. —U nqualifiedly sweet. 


Dots large; com- 


Stem.—One inch long; stout; two-| 


thirds projecting beyond the verge. 
ye.—Closed ; in a cavity 1-4 inch 
cep, and rather contracted. 


Vor. IV.—s 





‘The Holland Pippin is | 





Ripens in the eighth and ninth 
months. ‘This, [ believe, is the verita- 
ble apple which, twenty-seven years 
ago, was so popular in Dutchess coun- 
ty, N. Y., under the above name. It is 


the first time I have met with it at the 
West. 





Lady Apple. 
Size.—2 3-10 in. long; 2 5-10 in. 
wide. 
| Form.—Globular; rounded at the 


| Pulp.—Whitish; juicy. 
Color.—Pale yellow, with crimson 

| Streaks and small dots; or frittered red. 

| Surface. — Reflective. Dots fine, 

| Inconspicuous. 

| Flavor.—Slightly acid; peculiar. 

| 

| 

} 

} 








if 


; 


Stem.—6-10 in. long ; slender; even 


with the verge. 

Eye.—In a rather shallow cavity ; 
‘closed. 
| Does this accord with the Lady Ap- 
|| ple examined by the Cincinnati Horti- 
| cultural Society last spring ? 


| 
ii 


Esopus Spitzenburg. 


Size.—2 1-4 in. long; 2 3-4 in. wide. 

Form.—Globular ; slightly flattened 
at the ends. 

Pulp.—Whitish ; firm; moderately 
| juicy. 
| Color.—Dark red, causing the light 
brown dots to appear conspicuous; 
| streaks barely apparent. 

Surface.—Dull; the lineoles crowd- 

|ed together all over the fruit. 
| Flavor.— Peculiar; pleasant sub- 
| acid. 
Stem. —1-4 in. long; stout; sunk 
| low the verge. 
| £ye.—Closed; in a slight depres- 
sion. 
| Ripens ineleventh month. Although 
\this apple possesses a fine flavor, and 
lis otherwise desirable, the tree pro- 
i duces fruit so sparingly, that our nur- 
sserymen do not recommend it as a pro- 
fitable one. 


ibe 


| Ona recent visit to Laporte county, 
| Indiana, I met with an apple which is 
\ there called the Holland Pippin; but 
\|it is so entirely different from ours, thas 
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86 The Orchard cos 





Vor. IV, 


no one would imagine there was any | tiquity of our grafted fruits. The re. 
affinity between the two. It was aj/search would be appropriate and use. 
large, red, flat apple, so closely resem- || ful; and, if successful, it would enable 
bling the Vandevere Pippin that, before || us to determine some interesting. ques. 
I tasted it, I supposed it to be this va-||tions. For instance—What is the age 
riety ; but the flavor is altogether oppo- || of the Gabriel apple? It is also called 
site to that of the Vandevere, being || Dewitt apple, and perhaps could be 
sweet, spicy, and pleasant. Not hav- | traced back to its source through one 
ing seen this apple before, I am not|/or both of these names. We will sup. 
able to say by what name it is known/| pose it originated at a very early pe. 
elsewhere. It affords another instance || riod: would this discovery account for 
of the value of a series of accurate and||its present deteriorated qualities ?— 
full descriptions of our fruit. I wish|; Would it not at once check all the 
the Committee on Fruit, connected with || vain attempts to improve the fruit by 
your Horticultural Society, would be a};change of soil, climate, exposure, and 
little more particular in their descrip-| other known means of bettering our 
tions. ‘They mention a Detroit apple,| orchards? For if it is a settled ques. 
which, so far as I have lists, does not|| tion, that varieties gradually decline by 
appear in our Indiana catalogues under | age, until they become unfit for culti 
that name; but I observe, that apples || vation, all such attempts in the case 
sent from this State by the name #ell-| supposed must prove ineffectual. If 
flower are considered the same as the || on the other hand, the variety should 
Detroit apple. ‘The Bellflower, Ortley be found to be of recent origin, it would 
or Warren, and the Yellow Bellflower, | be sufficient encouragement, when the 
are universally known in Indiana. If | fruit begins to depreciate, to endeavor 
the Detroit and Bellflower are different || to ameliorate the condition of its growth, 
names for the same variety, one of the by proper fertilization, change of le 
names should be discontinued. The|)cation, and other promising remedial 
older name, in this case I suppose, ‘means. ‘he Gabriel apple is, how. 
should have the preference.—Which| ever, not yet an outcast; it is a light, 
name has the priority ? ‘sprightly, juicy, and very pleasantly 
Perhaps the Committee will not con- || flavored apple—one of the best in our 
sider researches into the antiquity of | orchards, when produced by a young 
names an uninteresting task; but, for | tree ; but in a few years, as the tree 
want of perfect descriptions, they will | advances in age, the fruit, so far as out 
probably find it a difficult one. Does| orchards prove, becomes knotty, les 
the Detroit apple agree with the de-|| agreeably flavored, and otherwise defee 
scription of the Bellflower, given in the| tive. 
Farmer and Gardener, Vol. III. No. | As we cannot reproduce any deter 
VIII., page 170? In that description | minate variety of fruit at our pleasur 
it should have been stated, that the| we feel half inclined to regret that we 
apple is strongly ribbed; the summit|/cannot retain permanently the good 
tubercular, as well as pointed; the} sorts that we accidently bring into & 
color a rich yellow; and the stamens| istence. J. T. P. 
appearing far within the eye, or deeply 




















below the sepals. With this addition,|) The Lady Apple here described ¥ 


I suspect the description will enable) not the same as the one examined be 


any one to distinguish this from all; fore the Hort. Soc., which was the F 


other apples. | Pomme d’ Api, or Lady Apple, 4 


I wish your Horticultural Society || French origin, described in another p 
would appoint a committee to examine | of this number, under the usual hott 
all the old catalogues and books, and/| cultural reports. 
to make enquiry of experienced nurse- The Detroit Apple and the Bellflowé 
rymen, to ascertain the origin and an-|j are entirely distinct varieties. BD 
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No. IV. Cincinnati Horticultural Society—Exrhibition. 87 
- ee ee. ee near Monat Pleasant ;—and ‘the pear shaped 

Horticultural Exhibition. Quince. 
Satrurpay, Noy. 11, 1843, From Dr. Fraee, of Mount Auburn, a bas- 


ket of eight varieties of valuable Winter Apples, 
comprising the Yellow Bellflower, Reinette, 
Say : Priestley, Hartford Sweeting, Reinette Triom- 
Society, passed off, this day, in & manner! ohante, Swaar, and Roxbury Russett, the latter 
very satisfactory. The show of Winter Ap-|'the famous keeping apple of the Boston mar- 
ples was rich, and we think it no exaggeration I ket, of which immense quantities are annually 
to say it could hardly be surpassed in any part shipped to the East and West Indies, and South 
of the Union, The Ohio Valley seems to be |] America, as well as Europe. 
the favorite locality fur this noble Fruit; the | From Mr. Constantine, @ basket of very 
trees grow rapidly, and bear abundantly, and | large Bellflowers was received ;—also fine Ap- 
the fruit attracts the eyes of strangers from the | ples from Mr. CaNnFIELD. 
East, for its size, fairness and flavor. . || A fine specimen of Apples was received 
rhe show of Chrysanthemums was particu: | from Mr. Bens. Nevson, of Salem, Meigs co., 
larly beautiful. Mr. Jackson had 86 pots of | Ohio. ‘The fruit is just in eating order at this 
this fine auturnnal flower, comprising most of | season, of a pale yellow color, a good dessert 
the showy varieties cultivated, and all in a very | apple, fair, and between 3 and 4 inches in 
healthy state. Sarens & Heaven had 773 !| diameter. Its true name was not recognised, 
Mr, Howanrrn 52; Mr. Horrner 30 distinct | and it is probably one of the fine seedlings with 
varieties ; Mr. Buiguam 68 plants, profusely } which the State abounds. 
filled with flowers ; and Mrs, Parrenrson seve-|| wy J.B. Morrien, of Delhi, exhibited, as 
ral beautiful specimens. 

Mr. Apvams visited the Exhibition at 11 
o'clock, by invitation, and spent an hour in ex- 
amining the various specimens of Western win- 
ter fruits. He was introduced by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bucuanan to all the members pres- 
ent and their ladies ; and expressed great grati- 
fication at the beautiful show of Fruits and | 
tasteful arrangement of Flowers, ‘The Presi- || 
dent and Vice President of the Louisville Hor- | 


The Exhibition of Plants, Fruits, Domestic 
Wines, Vegetubles, &c., by the Horticultural 








‘usual, a splendid collection of Apples, among 

which were the Genathan, Pryor’s Red, Detroit 

|—three apples that will compare favorably with 

‘any cultivated —also, the Winter Calville, 
Vandevere, Spitzenberg, Pearmain, Putman’s 
Russett, and two seedlings, red and white ;— 
also, a large Winter Pear. 

Mrs. Anne Moors, of Green township, ex- 
hibited a basket of very beautiful Apples, of six 
: . varieties; among others, the Bellflower, very 
ticultural Society were also present, who com- } large, of which a basket was sent to Mr. Anams. 
mended the general taste displayed, and pro- || Mr. E. Braiguam exhibited the famous Bald- 
posed that, next season, the two Societies should || win Apple of the Boston Market, the only 


make an interchange of courtesies, at the prin- | specimen present,—also, the Pomme d’ Api 
. . . . . ‘ ’ e e ? 
cipal exhibitions. | 
| 
| 


"LOW ERS, 
FRUITS, _— 


Mr, Wu. Onanee presented a basket of Ap-|} From Mr. Exisua Brigaam, 68 pots Chry- 
ples, that really, in the aggregate, surpassed || santhemums, most of them extraordinarily fine 
any thing of the kind yet exhibited here, in || specimens,—also, 6 Laurustinus and 6 Linum 
size and beauty. Among them were the Bell- || triginum. 
flower, Rambo, Pound Pippin, Winter Pippin,|;| Mr. Jacos Horrner, a very interesting 
k&e., &c. and beautiful collection of Green House and 

Mr. Horrwer exhibited the Golden Russett, || Hot House Plants, some of them rare and only 
R. I. Greening, Vandevere, Pennock, Bellflow- || found in the best collections, as the Cinnamon, 
ér,and Kaighn's Spitzenberg, the latter a fa- | Ginger, Camphor and Coffee trees; the Tea 
Vorite fruit in the Philadelphia market. | Plant, Sugar Cane, &c.; also, the Roman Lau- 

Mr. A. H. Exnst made a very valuable show || rel, a rare and beautiful plant, of which a branch 
of fruit from the Spring Garden Nursery ; || was very appropriately presented to Mr. Apams 
amongst which were, of Apples, the W inesap, | by Mr. Ross, the gardener. The whole collec- 
Genathan or Neverfail, Newton Spitzenberg, || tion sent in by Mr. Horrner, comprised the 
the beautiful Pomme d’Api or Lady Apple, of || Tea viridis, Coffea arabica, Saccharinum offi- 
a pale yellow, tinged with a deep red, of a||cinalis, Cedrus Lebanon, Zinghar officinalis, 
brisk, pleasant flavor, and in eating from No-/|| Laurus camphora, L. cinnamonum, Lantana 
vember to April,—also the Yellow Bellflower, |} mutabilis, Ulex europea, Lobelia crinus, Oxalis 
Putnam Russett, White Pippin, Kaighn’s mad bowii, two very beautiful varieties of Mexican 


j 


wnberg, Golden Russett, Detroit, R. I. Green- || Firs, and two varieties of Chinese Moss. 
ra Vandevere, Talpehachen, Esopus Spitzen- Mrs. J. L. Parrenson exhibited several beau- 
rs . " . oP ‘ . 
tg Winter Pippin, and a fine red Winter| tiful Chrysanthemums, which were presen- 





pple, name unknown. Also, of Pears, the | ted to the Society, to be sold for their benefit. 
ass¢e Colmar, Winter Orange, Anderson’s Fa- || And it is but justice to add that the Society 
‘orite, and a seedling raised by Mr. J. Hixu } were greatly indebted, on this as on all previ- 
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88 Transplanting Trees. 





Vor. [V 








ous similar occasions, for her good taste and 
exertions, in decorating the Hall. 

Mr. 8. R. Jackson exhibited, as usual, a tru- 
ty magnificent show of Chrysanthemums, com- 
prising the most showy sorts grown here and 
at the East,—all in healthy, vigorous condition, 
as his plants always appear,—also, 7 pots of 
Orange trees, 2 Fuschias, and several Roses. 

Mr. James Howarrna presented 52 pots of 
Chrysanthemums,—also, the Fuschia magel- 
lanica. 


AMERICAN WINES, 


The show of American Wines was .arge, 
from the Vineyards on our neighboring hills, 
and was generally of a higher character than 
any before exhibited. 

Mr. Loneworrn, the pioneer in this busi- 
ness, exhibited excellent specimens of the vin- 
tages of 1838,'39, ’40, 41 and '42, made from 
the Catawba Grape—also, the Isabella of 1838, 
and bottles of the Cigar Box and the Horbe- 
mont brands—all good, and the latter particu- 
larly esteemed, 

Mr. Jacos Resor exhibited very fine speci- 
mens of his Cape, Isabella and Catawba Wine, 


which has always stood high with connoisseurs. || 
|| trees that are transplanted in the fall, 


| 
| 


Mr. Gitxes Riesanps of Colerain, sent in 
some of his Catawba Wine, pronounced by 
the most distinguished Connoisseur present, 
“very good.” 








—— 
the land is heavy and wet so that the 
earth around the trees will be exposed 
to motion by heaving with the frog 
and thawing, the spring may be prefer. 
ble. ‘The great error, in fall transplant. 
ing is, that it is seldom performed in the 
right time. ‘Those who oppose it haye 
generally never tried it at the proper 
time. Itshould generally be done from 
ithe 20th of September to the 10th of 
‘October, according to the season, as 
producing a late growth, or causing ap 
‘early check to vegetation, and to the 
ikind of trees as growing late or not— 
| Never wait till the leaves fall. The 
| trees stop growing long before the fal 
of the leaf; and if they be transplanted 
ia little before they, otherwise, would 





|have done growing, the check in their 


growth will not injure them. Trees 
have succeeded well when transplanted 


|| the first of September. 


It is well to throw some litter around 


'keep the roots warm. ‘To prevent the 
‘mice taking shelter in the litter and 


_gnawing the trees, heap up close to the 


5 


Mr. J. E. Morrisr exhibited a dozen bottles || trees a little sand or ashes. Then they 


of his wine, of different vintages, now well 
known in this market. 


The room was crowded with visitors during 
the afternoon and evening; and at 7 o’clock a 
very lively auction sale was opened by Wricut 
& Grarr, who closed at 10, to the perfect sat- 
isfaction of the large company present. 





Transplanting Trees. 


According to our experience, the best 
season in the whole year for transplant- 
ing trees is early in the fall, immediate- 
ly after vegetation ceases, which is gen- 
erally the last of September or the first 
of October. Many are in favor of this 


practice from their observation and ex-| 
perience, and perhaps as many prefer | 
transplanting in the spring from their) 


experience. ‘*Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree.””. The only method 
is for each to take his own way. 

If trees are transplanted in due sea- 


gon in the fall, the earth will become 


settled around their roots and they will 


generally start in the spring as though | 
they had not been moved. Perhaps if] of their branches. 


1| 


_will be in danger of Jack Frost if they put 
| their noses above the litter. If the land 
be dry and the trees are well protected 
by litter, or by heaping the earth around 
‘them, so as to keep them warm and 
‘drain off the water, they may be tran 
planted late in the fall with success— 
‘Trees have done well, which wer 
transplanted in November and Dee, 
| with these precautions. In fall trans 
| planting it is important to heap up the 
‘earth, a little at least, around the trees, 
that the water may not run dow 
| among the newly stirred soil. Some 
| persons say that all kinds of fruit trees 
‘may be transplanted in the fall, excep! 
‘those of stone fruit. But we know 
l very well that this exception is m0 








| founded in fact. 
advantage of transplanting early in i 
| fall by being under the necessity of mor 
|ing some cherry trees about the 20th 

September. They succeeded remark 
bly well, some of them growing the 
next season nearly two feet in most 

— Boston Cultivalt 
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Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
Continued from page 44. 
The Report of the Committee on Premiums 
for Fruits, which was heretofore laid on the 
table, was now called up, and the subject dis- 


Saturday Morning, June, 10th, 1843. 


Met at 10 o’clock, A. M., at the new room, 
Third Street, recently engaged by the Council 

Minutes read and approved. 

A written report from the Committee on 


missed. 
The following resident 
elected :-— 
Gabriel Tichenor, 
Henry Ives, 
Dr. D. C. Wallace, 
W. J. Hatch, 


Corresponding members elected :— 


‘Synonymes and Characters of Fruits was re- 
ceived and read as follows:— 

The Committee, &c., have carefully ex- 
amined the apples submitted to them, most of 
which they have already described and reported 
upon ; it is therefore deemed unnecessary again 
to trouble the Society with them. ‘The apple 
presented by Charles Cheney, supposed to be 
a seedling raised by Robert Carnahan, of Ander- 
'| son township, is a fruit of superior merit, strong- 
| || ly resembling the Vandevere Pippin in out- 
Wm. H. Price, | ward appearance, differing in the stem which 
Mrs. Watts, Chillicothe, O. | is not half as long, and in flavor altogether. 

Mr. Hoffner presented for exhibition several || Size, above medium; shape, broad and flat at 
beautiful plants, amongst which was a very | the base, suddenly rounding off to the crown ; 
fine specimen of Double Flowering Amaryilis ; | stem, very small and short, planted in a deep 
also a specimen of the Salvia Patens, | cavity; blossom, medium size, and moderately 

Mr. 8.8. Jackson presented twelve stalks of ‘sunk; color, light yellow, with a faint red 
Hybrid Rhubarb, cheek next the sun, through which the yellow 
appears, and is handsomely marked with bright 
red streaks ; flesh, white, inclined to yellow, 
and melting; flavor, sweetish, aromatic, and 


members were 


Charles Mills, of Ham- 
ilton, 
James Dinsmore. 








Hon. Thos. Irwin, Pomeroy, Meigs Co., O. 
V. B. Horton. do. do. 


June 3d, 1843. 


Mr. John Lea was, on motion, added to the | Pa A essai Stingers. Ta 
Committee on Entomology. pleasant. Ag I May. 


;, | The s e W. G, J 
The Committee on Rhubarb made a report | ey apgece pousentes Sy G, Armetrong, 


6" ; 'under the name of Schoomnocher, your Com- 
on several varieties presented to their notice, || _ . . oa 
| mittee forbear to express an Opinion upon, as 


The following persons were elected resident ! they have reason to believe that the samples 
members :— are not fagt representatives of the fruit. 
Jas. Hey, M. P. Casselly, | One of the apples presented by Thomas 
Edward Woodruff, I. Young. || Charless, under the name of Romanite, is a 
8. Silsbee, | small fruit of handsome appearance. Form, 
The following corresponding members were || regular, round, and flattened at both ends ; stem, 
elected :— long and small, planted in a narrow and mode- 
Joseph Fellows, Geneva, N. Y. | rately deep cavity, and projecting one-third of 
T. Lakev, Palmyra, .™. ¥. its length beyond the base; eye, large, mode- 
H. M. Livingston, New York City. } rately sunk in a large opening ; color, brilliant 


iy | red, on a yellow ground which shows thro 
Jacob Hoffner offered for exhibition forty- he, through 
‘eer . : | the red in indistinct streaks; flesh, white, firm, 
four varieties of Geraniums of the most beauti- | es : 

; me -and hard, juicy ; sweetish, of pleasant flavor. 
ful kinds—four of them seedlings. The seed-'| 1, : oa ' 
: Keeps well to May or June. This apple is 
lings were, by the Committee on Flowers, “IP . . 

Pee " erroneously confounded by Cox and Kenrick 
named, Hoffner’s Gem, Rossu, R. Buchanan, | — . . _- , 
nage ‘ with the Rambo or Seek-no-further, of the 
and Cincinnati. Mr. Hoffner also offered ; oe 
Hit; “apg " Philadelphia market, which is a fall or early 
ibiscus Rosia Chincusis, raised from seed | 


gathered by him in Cuba, in the winter of | ——. 
1840—41, now flowering for the first time ; | POE rayne ’ 
also, the Erymisum Peropshanum and Neo- | : 
nophylla Insignus. The following were elected resident mem- 
8.8. Jackson offered Fuschia Fulgens, and | bers :— 
a beautiful specimen of Clematis Lieboldii, a . . 
splendid Chinese running plant, pronounced | Nathan Sampson, 
hardy, and new in this vicinity, | Jno. R. Coram, 
On motion of Mr. Hoffner, the cut flowers || 
exhibited at the present meeting were sold at || 
auction, the proceeds to gg to the funds of the || 
Society. Mr. Frazer acted as auctioneer, and 
the flowers were sold for $2,374. 1 Eli Nichols, Be/mont Co., O. 
Adjourned, to meet next Saturday morning. | J. Osborne, Wane Co., Ja 


Vot. IV.—s* M 


A. H. ERNST, Ch’n. 


Platt Evans, 

Wm. Heaver. 
Elected as Corresponding members :— 

Wn. B. Dicks, Dayton, 0. 

S. T. Harker, “ 

J. H. James, Urbana, O 
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Mr. Browning presented a package of seeds 
of Tuscan Wheat, being the plant from the 
stalks of which the Tuscan bonnets are made. | 
Also, a package of seeds of Italian Flax, a| 
beautiful flower; and a package of seeds of | 
italian Hemp, also a beautiful flower. | 

Jacob Resor, presented a bottle of Cape and | 
Isabella Wine, made by himself from the vin. | 
tage of 1837. Also, one of Catawba of the 
same vintage. 

J. E. Mottier presented two large pears, of the | 





variety called Winter Pound; also, three beau- || 


tiful Gennetin apples in perfect preservation. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Brown- 
ing for his donation of seeds. 
Mr. Jeanes presented about two dozen stalks. 


of Hybrid Rhubarb of very large size, raised | 


from seed by himself. 
The question respecting future exhibitions 


by the Society, was now taken up and dis- | 


cussed ‘at some length. Several propositions | 


were made conerning the exhibitions. 

Mr. Resor moved that at all our exhibitions af- 
ter the present one, an admission fee be charged. 
This motion elicited considerable discussion, 
and the conclusion was, that the motion was 
withdrawn for the present, in order to test the 


propriety of regulating admission by the ex- || 


perience acquired during the exhibition to be 
had this afternoon, 


On motion of Mr. Anthony, the time of || 


holding our next exhibition was fixed for Satur- 
day next at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

On motion, voted, that the officers of this 
Society shall be ex-officio members of the 
Council of the Soci iety. 

On motion, ordered, that the cut flowers and | 
other articles presented to the Society for that | 
purpose, be sold at auction, for the benefit of | 
the general fund, at 8 o'clock this evening. 

Adjourned to 3 o’clock, P. M., on Saturday || 
next, JOHN G, ANTHONY, Sec. 





Horticultural Exhibition 
Saturday, June 10, 3 o’clock. P. M. 
The first floral exhibition by the Cincinnati 


Mrs, R. P, Springer presented several large 
Bouquets, composed chiefly of beautiful Roses, 


Mrs. R, Buchanan presented thirty-one Boy. 
quets, tastefully arranged, and including sixty. 
three varieties of Roses, some of them new 
and beautiful—as Crested Provence, Unique 
White, &c. 

Mrs. Dr. Wood presented a large number of 


'| Bouquets, chiefly of Roses, amongst which the 


White Moss was conspicuous. 
Mrs, P. Outcalt presented a large number of 
Bouquets, of fragrant Honeysuckles, Roses, &e, 
Mrs. Wm. Resor sent in early in the morn 
| ing, a basket of Bouquets, arranged with great 
care, and including several fine varieties of Hy. 
brid Roses, Pinks, Sweet Williams, Verbenasg, 


Mr. Gabriel Sleathe exhibited a pot of his 
/new Cactus longworthiana with exceedingly 
| rich blossoms, and in the evening sent in some 
fine specimens of the blossoms of the Night 
| Blooming Cereus, Hoya carnosa, and gorgeous 
stalks of blossoms of the Cactus. 

Mrs. George Luckey presented a basket of 
‘splendid Bouquets of various Roses. 

Mrs. Chas. Duffield and Mrs. 8. Cloon also 
'sent in a large basket of Roses, Honeysuckles, 
| Mrs. T. 8. Goodman presented large Bow 
quets of Roses, &c. 
| Mrs. Major Strong also presented large Bou- 
quets of choice and showy Flowers. 

Mr. James Howarth exhibited sixteen pots 
| of beautiful exotics, including Russellia juncea, 
|| Solia hetrophylia, Clematis grandiflora, a new 
‘seedling Geranium, &c. 

Baskets of choice Roses, Evergreens, Honey- 

|| suckles, &c., were received from Mrs. Major 
Ruffner and Mrs, Eliza Haskins, 

Mr. John Fraser presented a basket of 

| Flowers, comprising a large variety of Roses. 

A beautiful collection of Flowers was re 

| ceived from Mrs, Jacob Burnet, comprising the 

| first Dahlia of the season, a great variety of 

|| Roses, Honeysuckles, &c., and a splendid speci 

|| men of the Agapanthus umbellatus in flower. 


| Mrs. 8, 8. L’Hommedieu presented the only 


/specimen offered of the Rhus cotinus, an 
unique and beautiful shrub, well known in the 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Horticultural Society took place this day, at) ; 
the Old Post Office room. Notwithstanding | gardens of the East ; its large branches of fringe 
remain through the summer, giving it a pect 


the stormy, unpropitious state of the weather, 


liar and striking appearance, particularty after 


the exhibition was large, and highly gratifying 
8 y a shower, or when covered with dew in the 


to the ladies and gentlemen who filled the | 


room through the afternoon and evening. 


To Messrs Hoffner, E. Brigham, Ernst, G. 


| morning. 
| Mr. Jacob Resor exhibited a few bottles of 
Catawba and Isabella Wine, as specimens of 


Graham, Winter, and Foster, the Society was|! .) ‘alge 
: (| the product of his vineyard, 


largely indebted, not only for their liberal con- 


Mrs. N. 'T’. Horton presented a basket of 


4 


tributions of flowers, but for their attention and | 
| 
fine Reses, Peonies, Evergreens, &c. 


labors through the day, in arranging matters 


and decorating the room. In addition to the 


numerous cig flowers, cheerfully given by the | 
contributors, Mr. Brigham, Mr. Hoffner, and || 
others, presented rare and valuable plants, to 


be sold for the benefit of the Society. 


|| Mrs. Dr. Flagg sent in from Mount Aubum 
‘specimens of the Belle de Choisy Cherry, the 
finest we have noticed this season. 

Mr. L. Valentine exhibited a fine specimeél 


i of the Crassula in bleom, 
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Mr. F. M. Meline, of Butler County, pre- 
sented a few specimens of the Mammoth Cos 
Lettuce, received from Europe last winter. 
This variety excels any thing of the kind we 
have seen. The heads were three feet in cir- 
cumference, and weighed 44 lbs. each. A taste 
of its quality yesterday at dinner, enables us to | 
state that its character as a crisp, tendey salad, 
js commensurate with its great size. qv. are | 
glad to learn that Mr, M. will raise a large crop | 
of the seed, which we hope to see extensively 
disseminated next spring. 

Messrs. Sayers and Heaver, nurserymen on | 


| 
{ 


pany, as it was one of the highest priced bou- 
quets sold in the evening. 

Mrs. George Graham presented a basket of 
beautiful Bouquets, including the Moss and 
several other kinds of Roses, Honeysuckles, Iris, 
&c.—and a very tasteful wreath of Pinks, Wild 
Flowers, and Roses, arranged by Miss Lavinia 
Graham. 

Mrs, Elisha Brigham sent in a splendid col- 
lection of hardy and greenhouse flowers, inclu- 
ding Roses, Carnation Pinks, Pweonias, Cacti, 
Geraniums, &c. to which Mr. Brigham added 





one of the most striking objects of the show, an 


the Lebanon turnpike, near the city, presented 1 uncommonly large plant of the Calceolaria, pot- 
four large and uncominonly beautiful Bouquets, || ted and covered with its peculiarly brilliant 
combining all the flowers of the season, taste- || blossoms, to be sold for the benefit of the Socie- 


fully arranged, and which sold at the highest | ty. 


prices in the evening. | 


It was bid off in the evening at $3,75. 
Mrs. Susan Harrison exhibited an uncom- 


Mrs. Jacob Hoffner sent in a large variety of |, monly fine specimen of the Cineraf€a, or Dusty 
exotic and hardy plants, among which were || Miller, four feet high, and in full bloom, in 


conspicuous, the Grevillia robusta, from New | 
Holland, thought to be the only specimen in| 
the United States ; also ten varieties of the Cal- | 
ceolaria, fifty of Geraniums, ten of Pansies, six | 
of Verbenas, thirty of Roses, two of Passion 
Flowers; also the Oxalis florabundi, Russellia | 


| which state we believe it is rarely seen. 


Mr. A. H. Ernst occupied a whole stand with 


¥ 
i bouquets and specimens from his nursery, 


amongst which we observed, as particularly con- 
spicuous, the Pwoni whitleji and several other 
varieties, Carnation Pinks and Picotees, Tea 


juncea, Begonia maculata, B, alata, Ixia bicolor, | Roses, Mountain Honeysuckles, Lilies, Lark- 
Lotus jacobeus, Hoya carnosa, Lilium longi- || spurs, Feathered Hyacinths, Verbenas, Moss 


flora, (very rare,) Cactus, Vinca rosea, Elonsoa 
coccinea, Cyprepedium spectabile, (a native of | 
Ohio,) Dipclacus pheenicia, (thought to be the. 
only specimen in the United States,) T'weedia | 
cerulea, Aragalis, a new variety of the Linum, 
&c.; also fine seedling strawberries, red and 
white varieties. 

Mr. Nathan Sampson exhibited a fine Rose, 
exceedingly fragraat, thought to be the Imperial 
Provence. 

Mr. Charles Foster, editor of the Western | 
Farmer and Gardener, presented a large profu- | 


| 





sion of roses, &c. which were tastefully arrang- | 
ed, so as to form the words, “ HortricutTuRAL 
Socrery,” in letters of roses. 

Mrs. J. P. Foote presented a basket of flowers, | 
including fine specimens of the Wistaria sinen- | 
sis, Coral Honeysuckles, Roses, &c. 

Mrs, W. Oliver presented a basket of beauti- | 
ful flowers, and fine bunches of the early May- 
duke Cherry, &c. 

Dr. W. Smith brought in a fine lot of flowers, | 





Roses, and a rich profusion of hardy white, red 
and striped Roses. 

Baskets of handsome Bouquets were received 
from Mrs. W. M. Yeatman, Miss Brooks, and 
Mrs. Chas. Cist, including Roses, Peonies, &c. 

Mr. T.. Trousdale exhibited three Cucumbers, 
12 to 20 inches long, raised from seed brought 
by him from England. They were fine speci- 
mens, and a Philadelphia gentleman, on_ his 
way home, promptly offered a dollar for them, to 
show his friends what the Western gardeners 
could raise. 

Beautiful specimens of Pound Pears and 


_Genathan Apples, in a perfect state of preserva- 


tion, were exhibited by Mr. Mottier, This Ap- 
ple is classed amongst those of the first grade 
cultivated in the West; and to this late period, 
without any artificial care, they keep perfectly 
sound, with a striking, agreéable perfume. 
Lastly, though not least by any means, our 
friend S, S. Jackson exhibited six pots of large 
Oleanders of beautiful appearance ; also twen- 





including a beautiful new seedling crimson Rose, || ty-eight varieties of splendid Geraniums, six 
raised by himself from a cross of the Damask and | Bouquets of choice greenhouse Flowers, a large 
Sanguinea—also, a wreath composed of Roses, | basket of Roses, &c., specimens of the Rochia 
Lilies, Pansies, Iris, &c. tastefully arranged. ‘faleata, Fuschia fulgens, and eightdishes of Ho- 
Mr. Thomas Winter presented a large num- | vey’s Seedling Strawberry, a large and very fine 
ber of Bouquets, composed of Roses, Heart’s || variety, that has for four successive years taken 
Ease, &c. ; also, in pots, some fine specimens | the premium at the shows of the Massachusetts 
of Canterbury Beils, and three beautiful varie- || Horticultural Society. 
lies of Tea Roses, | At 8 o’clock, the Bouquets were put up at 


Mrs. Dr. Ray presented one large Bouquet. | 
arranged with great taste, combining the White | 
oss, George IV. and other fine Roses, also, | 
the Mountain Larkspur, Yellow Honeysuckle, | 
It appeared to be appreciated by the com- | 





auction, Mr. Wright officiating as auctioneer. 
The flowers had been arranged through the day 
in large, rich Bouquets, and met with quick 
sales at fair prices; and we doubt if any one 
left’ the room dissatisfied with his purchases. 
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me pass through one winter before they 
Pumeh Sese Deve. - appear in the winged state. Under its 
The following interesting description || last form, this insect is a slender, dark 
of the Peach Tree Worm, with a mode || blue, four winged moth, having a slight 
of protecting against its ravages, is|| resemblance to a wasp or ichneumon 
from Dr. Harris’ 7'reatise on Destruc-|| fly, to which it is sometimes likened, 
tive Insects. The two sexes differ greatly from 
The pernicious borer, which, during || each other, so much so as to cause them 
many years past, has proved very de-||to be mistaken for two distinct spe. 
structive to peach trees throughout the||cies. ‘The male, which is much smal] 
United States, is a species of geria||er than the female, has all the wings 
named exitiosa, or the destructive, by|| transparent, but bordered and veined 
Mr. Say, who first scientifically de-|| with steel-blue, which is the general 
scribed it in the third volume of the] color of the body in both sexes. The 
Journal of the Academy of Natural| palpi or feelers, the edges of the collar, 
Sciencesgof Philadelphia, and subse-|) of the shoulder covers, of the rings of 
quently gave a representation and ac-}| the abdomen, and of the brush, on the 
count of it in his American Entomolo-|| tail, are pale yellow, and there are two 
gy. In the fifth volume of the New| rings of the same yellow color on the 
England Farmer, I have given the his-|j shins. It expands about one inch. 
tory of this insect, have mentioned the || The fore-wings of the female are blue 
principal authors who have noticed it, || and opaque, the hind wings transparent, 
and recommended preventive measures, || and bordered and veined like those of 
which have been found effectual in pro-||the male; and the middle abdomen is 
tecting the peach tree from its most|jencircled by a broad, orange-colored 
serious attacks. belt. It expands one and a half inches 
The eggs from which these borers||or more. ‘This insect does not confine 
are hatched, are deposited in the course |) its attacks to the peach tree. I have 
of the summer upon the trunk of the} repeatedly obtained both sexes from 


tree near the root. 

















The borers pene-| borers inhabiting the excrescences 
trate the bark, and devour the inner|| which are found on the trunks and limbs 
bark and sap-wood. ‘The seat of their||of the cherry tree; and I have also 
operations is known by the castings || frequently taken them in connection on 
and gum which issue from the holes in|| the trunks of cherry and of peach trees. 
the tree. When these borers are near-||'They sometimes deposit their eggs in 
ly one year old, they make their co-|| the crotchets of the branches of the 
coons either under the bark of the root, || peach tree where the borers will subse- 
or in the earth and gum contiguous to|| quently be found; but the injury su® 
the base of the tree. Soon afterwards | tained by their operations in such parts, 
they are transformed to chrysalis, and|| bears no comparison to that resulting 
finally come forth in winged state, and|jfrom their attacks at the base of the 
lay the egg for another generation of || tree, which they too often completely 
borers. The last transformation takes | girdle, and thus cause its premature de- 
place from June to October, (most fre-||cay and death. ‘The following plam, 
quently, however, during the month of || which was recommended by me in the 
July,) in-the state of Massachusetts. | year 1826, and has been tried with 
Here, although there are several broods | complete success by several persons il 
produced by a succession of hatches, | this vicinity, will effectually protect the 


there is but one rotation of metamor- || neck, or most vital part of the tree from 


re. 
|injury. Remove the earth around the 


phoses consummated within a year.—) 
Hence, borers of all sizes, will be found || base of the tree, crush and destroy the 


in the trees throughout the year although || cocoons and borers which may be foul 
it seems to be necessary that all of them, ||in it, and under the bark; cover 
whether more or less advanced, should || wounded parts with the common clay 
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composition, and surrouad the trunk || The second year, in the month of March, 


strip of sheathing paper eight or || the beds are covered with three or four in- 
0 tee wide, whick eet pari ches of fresh night soil from the reservoirs 


.. |lof the town; it remains on them during the 
two inches below the level of the soil, summer, and is lightly dug in during the 


and be secured with strings of matting ensuing autumn ; the operation of irrigation 
above. Fresh mortar should be placed | being continued as during the first season. 
ground the root, so as to confine the) This excessive stimula, and the abundant 
paper and prevent access beneath it, | room the plants have to grow in, must ne- 
and the remaining cavity may be filled 'cessari!y make them extremely vigorous, 


. %,;. and prepare them for the production of 
with new or unexhausted loam. This | ench afeautio Gpeente-4e they yield. 


operation should be performed in the} 1p the third spring the asparagus is fit to 
spring, or during the month of June. |\cut, Doubtless all its energies are devel- 
In the winter the strings may be re- || oped by the digging in of the manure in the 
moved, and in the following spring the | autumn of the second year, and when it 


' 


trees should again be examined for any || 40es begin to sprout, it finds its roots in 
borers that may have escaped search ‘contact with a soil of inexhaustible fertili- 


. - 4; | ty. Previously to the cutting, however, 
vs Rational yeaa application each bed is covered, in the course of March, 
snou . 


Nightly with dead leaves, to the depth of 
about eight inches; and the cutting does 
‘not commence till the plants peep through 
| this covering, when it is carefully removed 


Captain Churchill communicated to the | from the stems, that the finest only may be 
London Horticultural Society an interesting | Cut, which are rendered white by their 
account of the cultivation of Asparagus at leafy covering, and succulent by the ex- 
St. Sebastian, in Spain. Some of it grows | ceeding richness of the soil. In the autumn 
to the circumference of five or six inches. | Of the third year, after the first cutting, the 
We extract the following : leaves are removed, and the beds are again 

Asparagus is a plant found naturally on || dressed with fresh night soil as before ; and 
the beach of various parts of the coast of || these operations are repeated year after year. 
Europe, where it is covered by the drifting || [n addition to this, the beds are half under 
sand, and watered by salt water at high | salt water, annually, at high tides. 
tides. Sand and salt water occasionally i 
may, therefore, be regarded as indispensa- | 
ble conditions for maintaining it in health. | Care of Fruit Trees. 

How seldom is this thought of! It, how-|| This month is esteemed by many as fa- 
ever in part explains the excellence of St. | vorable for pruning as any of the pruning 
Sebastianasparagus. It seems thatat the |months. The spring and winter are re- 
mouth of Urumea, is a narrow strip of land || garded as the least favorable. 
about three feet above high water mark,|| It should be generally understood, that 
consisting of alluvial soil, and the wearing || good, large, fair fruit cannot be had with- 
away of sandstone hills at whose foot it is | out the most diligent cultivation. The 
laced. ‘This is the asparagus ground of || ground should be carefully stirred around 

t. Sebastian. Beds are here formed with- every fruit tree, and about an eighth part 

out any previous preparation, except dig- || of a common buck of good compost placed 




















Cultivation of Asparagus. 














ging and raking. In March the seed is 
sown in drills about two inches deep and | 
eighteen inches from the alleys, thus leav- | 
ing a space of two feet between the drills. || 

he rows run invariably east and west; | 
doubtless that the plants may shade the | 
ground during the heats of summer. When | 
the seedlings are about six inches high, | 
they are thinned to something more than a|| 
foot apart. Water is conducted once a day | 
among the alleys and over the beds, so as 
‘0 give these seedlings an abundant and 
Constant supply of fluid during the season 
of their growth. This is the cultivation 
uring the first year. 








about each large tree this fall; and, in 
view of the great number of facts disclosed 
in relation to the effect of salt and saltpe- 
tre, we cannot withhold our belief that 
these articles, in a limited quantity, should 
be constituents of this compost, together 
with alkaline substances. Every farmer 
should give as much attention to his or- 
chard as to the cultivation of his corn, or 
any other crop on the farm, for by so doing 
he will derive a greater profit from his la- 
bor. 

We generally prune our trees the last of 
May or during the month of Jane; but, if 
we fail of time to complete the business, 
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we do not hesitate to do it any season of || extends to Sullivan and Westchester coun- 
the year. ‘The succors of this year’s|| ties, Connecticut, Peunsylvania, and I know 
growth we took off in August. After we|| not where else. ‘The season has been sin- 
have placed our manure about the trees, gular—very dry until farmers despaired of 
we give it a slight covering to prevent) having either corn or potatoes—then very 
evaporation. One single tree thus care-|| wet, producing a fair yield in quantity of 
fully cultivated will produce more than six | both. Corn is good, oats light, and grass 





trees of the same kind left to take care of 
themselves. 





Most farmers in the country partially or|| 


wholly neglect the cultivation of their or-| 


‘about half a crop; winter grain fair to 
good.”* 


| 





| 
| Flat Turnips among Corn, 


chards, and abandon the trees to the tender |, 
mercies of insects, and to such tender sup-|| We often obtain a good harvest of flat 
port as they may derive from the unaided | turnips by scattering a little seed between 
soil. What would become of their other) the corn hills immediately after the last 
crops if treated in this way? | dressing. When the ground is moist the 

Be assured nothing pays better for the | seeds may be sown on the surface and it wil] 
most careful and diligent cultivation than) need no covering in common seasons—if 
fruit trees. Without it you have a very | the following weather proves dry the turnip 
limited quantity of mean and worm-eaten || fly will sometimes destroy the whole ina 
fruit, neither fit for market or winter’s use. |'day or two after it has vegetated. The 

Do not let the young trees which you|/remedy for this is to sow more seed as 
transplanted Jast spring about your lots be; soon as it rains again; and a hand rake 
browsed by your cattle; take good care of | may be used to make the surface light and 


b 


them, and manure them weil, and you will { to bury the seed. In some districts the fly 
find your reward. is so troublesome that repeated sowing is 
We recommend, then, far more diligent || often necessary. The seed may be sown at 
cultivation of your orchards. ‘These are || any time during the month of August. 
some of the sources from which you are to} 
derive the most money from the least la- | 
bor.— Boston Traveler. ! 





Planting. 


insdlasdansiniagll bliss 


We cannot too strongly recommend fall 
Crops in Orange County, N. Y. || planting. When deferred till spring, it is, 

5 - | . - 
A correspondent in Orange county, New |/ even in favorable seasons, too apt to be put 


York, writes us as follows concerning the || off from day to day till the sap is in full circu- 
He | lation; and in common years the ground re 


| mains wet till the spring bursts upon us, and 
the various operations of gardening crowd 
upon and confuse the cultivator. 


potato and other crops in that region. 
also promises us an article on the subject 
of butter making, and as Orange co. Is the | 
fountain head of good butter, we doubt not | 4P2" ane cull 
but our readers will be as anxious to peruse |, lhe detail of planting is too well known to 


the article, as they would be to put their | be much dwelt upon here, but it may be well 
/to say that the roots should be filled in with 


knife into a foll of the writer’s best, (which || - ; 
| fine mould, the trees staked, and some slight 


we can assure them is * hard to beat,”’) 
were it placed before then. 


‘¢ Potatoes in this county the present year | 


are singularly atiected. On digging, they 
are found to be from one-fourth to three- 
fourths more or less rotten, and in some 
cases all. The skin appears to become 
scirrhous and discolored, and the potato is 


affected to a greater or less depth. It next) 


rots, and emits a very nauseous smell. In 
some cases it becomes white and ropy. 
Many have lost their whole crop: and what 
is worse, (if true,) it is now reported that 
cattle and hogs that eat them freely in some 
cases sicken and even die. No case of this 
kind has, however, come under my obser- 
vation; but it would not be very strange if 
true, considering the quantity and leprous 


|| covering of old litter put about them. There 
is no better climate or soil for the growth and 

well-doing of fruit trees, than this; and we feel 
| confident that in a very few years our markets 
‘| will not suffer in comparison with the best at 
'|the East. A very fine collection of the choicest 
| varieties of fruit trees has just been brought 
|| here by Mr. Elliott, a Nurseryman of our We 
cinity. They are at Mr. Parkhurst’s, and Mr. 
| E. assures us that they are selected from the 
| choicest and most accurate stocks at the East 
‘and may be depended upon. We have had 
‘great pleasure in looking at them, and were 

we situated so that we could purchase, 0Uf 

pleasure would be increased. The introdae 
| tion of such trees here, will bring about the 
|| results which we anticipate, and incite evely 
‘| one who may have even a small piece of groun® 


condition of the crop, ‘I'he infected district || to effort. 
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To Cause Cabbages to Head.—Work for December. 95 








Method of Causing Cabbages to Head 
during the Winter. 


In the fall of the year, when it is time 
to gather cabbages, we always find more 
or less of them that have not formed any 
heads. ‘They may have grown well, and 
have a large stock of leaves, but have not 
closed up in the form necessary to make a 
good, solid, compact cabbage. 

Wm. Vance, Esq., of Readfield, has prac- 
tised for many years the following method, 
which effectually closes these loose leaves 








in the course of the winter, thereby fur- 
nishing him with a supply of the best kind | 
early in the spring. In the fall of the year) 
just before the ground closes up, he | 
gathers all the cabbages together which | 
have not headed. He then digs a trench, | 
eighteen inches or more deep, and of suffi- 
cient width to admit the cabbages. He 
then closes the leaves together by hand, | 
winding a whisp of straw or something | 
else around them to keep them together, 
and then puts them in this trench, with | 
heads down and roots up. He then packs | 
straw or leaves snug about them, and| 
rounds ep the earth over them. ‘The 
trench should be dug in a place where the 
water of the rains and snows runs off, and | 
will not stand about them. A board, or two! 
boards nailed together in the form of a roof 
and put over the mound, may be useful. 

In the spring of the year, open your 
trench, and you will find that the cabbages 
are all headed firmly together, and, if the | 
water has not got in, will be solid and 
hard. Mr. Vance has had the goodness to | 
send us a few heads which he has formed | 
in this way, which were very nice.—Maine | 
Farmer. | 








Upland Rice. 


The rice grounds of the lower Missis- | 
sippi produce about seventy-five dollars. 
worth of rice per acre. The variety called | 
the Crecle White Rice is considered the | 
best. In the eastern part of the state of | 
Mississippi, called the * Piney Woods,” | 


rice is very generally cultivated on the up-| 
lands. Although it cannot be made a| 
Profitable article of export, yet it affords | 
the people of that interior region an abun-| 
dant supply of healthy and nutritious food 
for themselves and a good provender for 
their cattle, and makes them independent 
of the foreign market. Unlike other kinds 
of grain, it can be kept many years with- 
out spoiling, in a warm climate, by simply 
Winnowing it semi-annually, which pre- 
Vents the weevil and a small black insect 


entirely with the plough and harrow, and 


grows well on the pine barrens. A bull- 
tongued plough, a kind of shovel-plough 
drawn by one horse, is driven through the 
unbroken pine-forest; not a tree being cut 
or belted, and no grubbing being necessa- 
ry, as there is little or no undergrowth. 
The plough makes a shallow furrow about 
an inch or two deep, the furrows about 
three feet apart. The rice is dropped into 
them and covered with a harrow. The 
middles, or spaces between the furrows, 
are not broke up until the rice attains seve- 
ral inches in height. One or two plough- 
ings suffice in the piney woods for cultiva- 
tion—weeds and grass, owing to the na- 
ture of the soil, not being troublesome. A 
similar method of cultivation obtains on 
the prairie land of the northwestern states. 

Rice, like hemp, does not impoverish 
the soil. On the contrary, it is a good 
preparatory crop for some others—such as 
Indian Corn. ‘The pine barrens of Missis- 
sippi would produce rice ad infinitum, if it 
were not that the land, after a few years, 
owing to the sandy nature of the soil, be- 
comes too dry for it.—Amer. Agri. 





Work for December. 


Let no time be lost. ‘The frosts must soon 
interrupt all operations in the ground. Set 
posts for fences to be made in the winter. Get 
up bean-poles, grape-poles, etc., and house 
them. ‘Turn compost heaps, and get together 
manure for the next season. If not already 
done, cover with light litter strawberry beds ; 
with well rotted manure, asparagus. In the 
green-house keep all things in order; give air 
when it can be done, and water in proportion. 
Water in mild weather. Get together leaves 
to rot for the next year. Plant Chrysanthe- 
mums which have been in pots, in the open 
ground, Plant Gladiolus in pots. Get Tulips 
and Hyacinths planted out, if not already 
done, 

The weather continues open and very favor- 
able for planting. This is the time for plant- 
ing Peach, Pear, Apricot, Nectarine, Cherry, 


jand Plum trees; Quinces, Grapes, Currants, 


Raspberries, Gooseberries, etc., as well as all 
ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, etc., stake 
them firmly to keep them from blowing about, 
and cover the roots with some half-rotted ma- 
nure, to protect against severe frost; a mix- 
ture of lime, soot, and sulphur, with boiling 
water, well mixed together, and applied to the 
stems of trees at this season, will prove very 
effectual in destroying insects and their eggs. 
Look to the fruit; see that those beginning 
to decay are taken out, and if they are damp, 
wipe them dry. 








that sometimes attacks it. It is cultivated \ 


Lastly and frstly, collect manure. . 
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Cincinnati Price Current. 
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From the 
CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 
November 30, 1843. 


Provisions. 


Beef—Mess, per bbl...........-$6.50 to 7.00 } 
PUM. cccccccacccsccece M0 to 4.50 | 
Dried, cwt........+.++++-5.00 to 6.00 | 
Tongues, per doz........-4.50 to 5.00 || Currants, Zante......-seeeeeeee 1 


Bacon—Hoground, per lb........ 4 to 43 | 
Shoulders... .cr.ccccsesee BW tO 24 | 
BRGRB. cocvecsecesccccess Sete 64h 
TERM cccvccctesceseces 400 8 GF 
——canvassed.......... 54 to 


——Lee’s sugar cured... 7 to 
——Duffield’s os eee 8 


Pork—Clear, per bbl............ 9.00 || 
PEOOGs o scccccscccccccocss 8.00 | 
PriMe. 2. ceccceccccccsees 7.00 


Rump and Chine........ 4.00 to 7.00 | 


5to 654 
4 to 
6 to 


Lard, Prime Leaf, per lb.......... 
ee 
Butter—in bbls. or kegs, per lb... 
in market, fresh......... 5 
Cheese—W. R. casks.........05 44 to 5 
54 to 6 


Gas I a iad ae ee 


Flour, Meal, &c. 


Flour—by Canal, per bbl........ 3.62'to 3.65 | 
3 65 | 


from City Mills......... 
Corn Meal, per bush............ 31 to 


Live Stock. 


Beef Cattle, per Ib...........--+: foe 2 
Sheep, sheared, each. sotes Gwe ie 
Cows and Calves............-++5.00 a $14 
Sy 6 4n9.0900040seneuses aves 


Groceries. 
Coffee—Havana, per |b.....+.-- 83 
DE Me ckbectec cesses HOW Bei 
St. Domingo............ 6% to 74 
POURS i cvcccevceecns cs BGO: 16) 
PDN. dvscodccccincccceccess thlGtp 196) 
Cee bee. A. csasssdivccecce- 82 Q9 45 


Pepper, per Ib... ..cccccccesceses LOto I! 
DE so cnnd Khe seeonce ees Ree al tone 


SN CER es dd csedsistesccicn OOO 
Cloves. ..ccccccccccccscscscoces B20 37% | 
BOO, cc ccccsccccvcecccossocccss SED 64 
Teas—Gunpowder...........+.-. 45to 80 
FOMCTIR. cc ccceccccccscss 4500 80 
Young Hyson........... 25 to 70 
POOERSRc ccccescccccece. COO 


Sugar—New Orleans, per Ib..... 63 
Havana, white..........104 to 114 


Loaf, Nos. | to 8........ ll to 14 
Molasses—New Orleans, per gal.. 27 to 28 
Sugar House.......... 30 to 35 | 
Grains. yt 

Wheat, por MIE. ccc cccccccicee 70 
Corn, in the ea@f............e.+. 20to 25) 
Barley. sccvcosscoccccccccccceces S0tO 25! 








Pete. csuhuniulinna ob bt ele6ee6-o6 Gee 


20. 
RYC.cereeeseecccecccerereereee Sl to OF 


Fruits. 
Apples—Dried, per bush.......--- 5 to 6%) 
Green. ..ccccccscoscces 5 








8 | Pret, tin cestebueaceensnenan 


|| Liverpool, blown, per sack.......1.75 to 24 ) 
15to 25} 
Saltpetre, crude per Ib........-- 


| ry Produce are in good demand. 


|| market 


£2.25 to 2.75 | 


|| have noticed sales from wagons this week, of lots f 


| than the heavy. 


seems to have se 


|| fur the week are—by River 4578 bushels, by Rail B 























































Uranberries. »..+2-cecceeeereeees LTO MEE 
Peaches, Dried........eeeceeese O24 to 874 
erarssiongit RR. DOK. cc cccccccc ces Maem ‘ 

Blooms. ...+..+++++++++1.50 to 30mm 


Seeds. 


Clover, per bush.....+.+++++0++0:87 to 4} ‘ 
Timothy. .cccccccccccccessecess 1,00 to 146 
| Femp.. op cccccccccecccccccccese 50 to 


Mustard, American........-..+0+2.00 to $f 
Salt. a 

Kenawha No, 1 washed.......... 27 to’ 9 
et i, Tin entire ene th 25 
EE TE ee OP 
New f * a a ae. 
PS DE... ua denanteaaeens 


33 to . 
53 to § 


coscccce LOO tm 
ito 
84to F 


Review of the Markets. 


BEEF C ATTL E, of good quality, fat, and weig 
600 to 800 pounds, are in de mand at #3, for barrel i 
which price was paid last week for a large lot, fordl 
English market—light Cattle are the same as la@ 
quote d, $1.75 to $2.20. + 

COUNTRY PRODUCE.—Nearly ail kinds of Coum = 


coarse. eenrneeee 


I nin tinnieee wis 


Featuers.—In this article we notice a slight de 
cline. in consequence of a falling off in the 
They now sell here, from wagons, at 202 

Of Driep Fruits the market is not full. Goodéd 
apples would sell quickly 'rom wagons at 50 cents 
bushel. The few dried peaches that are brug 
sell readily at 85 cents to $1 O00. 

Brooms are In good demand for shipment to 
Orleans, at $1.25 per dozen, if of good quality. 
ticularly well made, at £1.30— he best 
Shaker Brooms will sell for 2.00. 

FLOUR.—Aiihough the stock of Canal on hand 
Wednesday was smali, and the arrivals from thatt 
till Saturday were only 1218 barrels, yet there Walaa 


very 


' decline from $3.65, and inspection, to $3.63 a 3am 


—which was the rate of saleso:, Saturday. ‘The asia 
price at the city mils remained at $3.70, with 
sales last week at that price; but this week wel 


heard of no transactions in city mills at over 

Sales this day at the Canal at $3.60 and inspe 

and at the city mills at 3.62. 
HOGS.—A large business has been done in Hogs 


last week. Some ten or ¢leven thousand have 0 
packed in that time ; fully one half of which haves 
sold at all prices from $2.25 to &2.65, the bala 


packed on drovers’ account. Most of the sales? 
been within the range of 237 10 $2.62, which ist 
a a fair quotation for good average lots not divided.—t 

elling to be a very comimon practice, however 
in purchasing Hogs, (and which, by the way, wee 
avery fair one for all parti es,) to divide themat® 
wei ib f 200 pounds, t iddi ng two prices for the 
lot, the lighter ones rating from 10 to 15 per cémh 
Some six to eight thousand mM 
the Pens, wtth heavy daily arrivals. : 

WHEAT. —The price of Wheat is firm at 70 ct89i% 
ttled down atthat. It has not Va 
now for a period ‘of more than two months, Ree 
y Canal [4 busheis, 


403 bushels, by 
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